





























The DENVER LIVESTOCK MARKET is happy to announce that 
during 1943 TEN MILLION head of livestock were handled through 
the DENVER and OGDEN Stockyards and at the nine feed yards 
operated by our organization in Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Nevada. We express our appreciation to the many thousands 
of western livestock growers who have made this possible. 


DENVER received during the year 45,000 CARLOADS of livestock 
and shipped 26,000 CARLOADS. OGDEN received 19,850 CAR- 
LOADS and shipped 18,000 CARLOADS. Our nine feed yards 
received and forwarded 32,700 CARLOADS. 


This livestock arrived all hours of the day and night every day. 
It was difficult to maintain sufficient labor to handle the animals 
promptly and efficiently, as in normal times, but THEY WERE 
SUCCESSFULLY HANDLED, and will supply a large portion of 
the iron, phosphorous, proteins, and other food elements neces- 
sary in the “Victory Diets’ of our armed forces and civilians. 


Let past performances guide your future actions and remember 
that DENVER and OGDEN are good places to sell your livestock. 
NINE GOOD POINTS to stop for feed, water and rest are: 


Green River, Wyoming, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
Rawlins, Wyoming, Pocatello, Idaho, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, La Grande, Oregon, 
Caliente, Nevada, Huntington, Oregon, 
The Dalles, Oregon. 


—Handlers of TEN MILLION head annually— 
All points ready to serve you 24 hours a day EVERY day. 


THE SEASON'S GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES FOR A PROSPEROUS 1944! 


DENVER AND OGDEN 


inion Stock Wards C Omepars 
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W. P. Wing, Secretary 
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Montana Wool Growers Association 
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Sylvan J. Pauly, President 

G. Curtis Hughes, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
449 Gazette Bldg., Reno 
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Jerry Sheehan, Secretary 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association 
Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
Pendleton 

Mac Hoke, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Ft. Stockton 

Marsh Lea, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
Miller Building, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E, Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

John Widdoss, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

John A. Reed, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Soremouth? 
CUTTER’S ECTHYMA VACCINE 


can prevent it—and, in case of 
outbreak, tends to shorten its course 
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The Cutting Chute 


SOMETHING TO BE PROUD OF 


The Seal of the National Wool Growers 
Association adorns our cover this month. 
While the date of organization is shown as 
1864—-and there may have been a meeting 
as early as that—according to records in the 
National office it was December 12, 1865, in 
Syracuse, New York, that the wool growers 
formed their National Association. 

It makes little difference whether it was 
1864 or a year later that the National As- 
sociation came into being. The big thing is 
that 79 years later that organization, the 
oldest national livestock association in the 
United States so far as we know, is still 
functioning, protecting and advancing the 
interests of the sheep industry. 

That fact is sufficient tribute to the caliber 
of its leaders and members and their full 
comprehension of the strength that lies in 
unity. Though its funds have at all times 
been limited, the record of accomplishments 
by the sheepmen’s organization through the 
years and under the present difficult situa- 
tion has been one to be proud of. 

Never has it lacked leaders willing to give 
generously of their time and ability in be- 
half of the industry. The long line of presi- 
dents include such men as Dr. Henry S. 
Randall, the first man to head the associa- 
tion; A. M. Garland of Illinois; Columbus 
Delano of Ohio, who served as Secretary of 
the Interior; William Lawrence, also of 
Ohio, member of Congress and first Comp- 
troller of the United States Treasury; Sen- 
ator F. E. Warren of Wyoming; the Good- 
ings of Idaho—Fred W. and Senator Frank 
R.; F. J. Hagenbarth also of Idaho; F. A. 
Ellenwood of California; R. C. Rich of Ida- 
ho; C. B. Wardlaw of Texas, and G. N. Win- 
der of Colorado, who now holds the position. 

Supporting these men in their acts were 
able vice presidents and such secretaries as 
William H. Greer of Ohio (the first); Wil- 
liam G. Markam of New York; Albert Chap- 
man of Vermont; Mortimer Levering of 
Indiana; George S. Walker of Wyoming; 
S. W. McClure of Idaho; and F. R. Marshall 
of Utah. 


The honor-roll would indeed be a long one 
if all the names of those who have contribut- 
ed to the welfare of the sheep industry 
through the national and state organizations 
were listed, for it would include every indi- 
vidual who, in the past paid, or is now pay- 
ing, his full share of association expenses. 
Without such support the officers of the 
Association could do little. 


Now, more than ever before, is such sup- 
port by individual sheepmen vital. The road 
ahead is not an easy one. The problems fac- 
ing the industry are well known to every 
one. The degree with which they can be 
met successfully depends to a large extent 
on the support each member of the industry 
gives. Those who read the Wool Grower 
are carrying their full share of the burden 
but they can help in bringing other sheep- 
men to a fuller understanding of the ac- 
complishments and needs of the organiza- 
tion. 

The Seal of the National Wool Growers 
Association carries the slogan: “Protection 
—Progress.” 


FEW TRUCKS FOR 1944 
The Nation’s truck transportation system 


is faced with serious equipment shortages, 
according to the Office of Defense Trans- 
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portation. The civilian truck pool is now 
virtually exhausted, and few new trucks 
were manufactured in 19438. Of 7,500 trucks 
approved for production in the third and 
fourth quarters, only a few hundred have 
been delivered. Production of 123,000 new 
commercial vehicle units has been approved 
for 1944 but of this total, only 80,000 will be 
for civilian use and the remainder for the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, the U.S. For- 
eign Economic Administration, the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and other non-civilian pur- 
poses. The number for civilian use will be 
less than one fifth of the normal pre-war 
replacement production of 450,000 vehicles 
annually. So states the War Letter for 
Agriculture, dated December 27, 1943. 


LIVE CATTLE CEILINGS 


The Office of Price Administration and 
the War Food Administration have an- 
nounced for all places outside of Chicago 
the maximum and minimum limits on ag- 
gregate amounts which packers may pay for 
live cattle in order to qualify for full sub- 
sidy payment. The Chicago maximums and 
minimums were announced October 26, 
1943, the ceiling on choice grades being set 
at $16 and the floor at $15. 


PLENTY OF ANTI-FREEZE 


According to the War Production Board, 
production of anti-freeze for this winter is 
50 per cent higher than last year. Motorists 
are asked not to overload, as alcohol from 
which anti-freeze is made is a critical war 
material. 


USE OF FREEZER SPACE 
RESTRICTED 


Effective December 24, 1943, Food Dis- 
tribution Order 90 and Director Food Dis- 
tribution Order 90.1 prohibit the use of cold 
storage “freezer” space for lard, cured 
meats, tallow, oleo oil, rendered suet, bones, 
lungs, udders, and horse meat, and limit to 
a single period of ten days the storage of 
stomachs, pork skins, hearts, heads, ears, 
tripe, fries, melts, plucks, chitterlings, 
snouts, hocks, pork tails, pigs feet, veal 
tails, ox tails, kidneys and knuckles. This 
move is expected to provide more space for 
carcass meats allocated for civilian con- 
sumption next spring. 

U.S. public freezer space was 89 per cent 
occupied on December 1, 1943, as compared 
with 76 per cent a year before. 


NO 1944 MARKETING QUOTAS ON 
CORN 


In view of the great amount of corn need- 
ed to sustain the high rate of livestock pro- 
duction called for in 1944 production goals, 
there will be no marketing quotas on the 
1944 corn crop, the War Food Administra- 
tion has announced. 


TIRE, TUBE SUPPLY STILL LOW 


Tire and tube quotas for January reflect 
the continuing shortage, the Office of War 
Information reported on January 5, 1944. 
The quota of 276,629 new truck tires is 13,- 
890 less than the December figure, and the 
quota of 230,400 new truck tubes is 27,787 
under the December figure. Similarly, a 
lessening in demand which usually occurs 
during the colder months accounts for lower 
January quotas for farm tractor and farm 
implement tires and tubes. 
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Stockmen! Got Your Free Catalog | 


Genuine 





Tents as illustrated. Slightl $3950 
used : sects ; 

Write for our Free catalog on Saddles - Tents - Tar- 

paulins - Blankets and Outdoor Clothing. 


-3¢ Denver Army Store 


1463 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 
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se FEEDING PRACTICES 


 -... the handbook of successful livestock 
feeding is ready for you, now! 

















“FEEDING 
PRACTICES” 
have been used by 
successful livestock 
feeders for authorita- 
tive, up-to-the-minute 
feeding information. 
The“ 1944. FEEDING PRAC- 
TICES” is based upon knowl- 
edge of the limited protein sup- 
ply and the difficult problems con- 
fronting feeders today. It will help 
you make every pound of available 
feed produce more efficiently in bal- 
anced, economical rations. 





Educational Service 
NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASS'N Inc. 
714 Praetorian Building Dallas 1, Texas 
Dept. N.W.G. 144 
Please send me Free “1944 Feeding Practices” 


Mail coupon for your Free copy, today! | Name 





Address 

















TEWAR| SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
for the 1944 season 








































MORE AVAILABLE get all the equipment they want. They will get only 
Even though the Farm Machinery Limitation their proportionate share of what is available. 
Order for 1943 made substantial provision for HOW TO GET YOURS 

Shearing Equipment last season, there was not 
nearly enough to meet the great demand. For 
1944 we will be able to supply somewhat more 
than we did for the last season. But it is esti- 
mated that the demand will again be greater 
than the supply. Therefore, we plan to handle 
it as follows 


DISTRIBUTION PLANS 

The War Production Board issued quotas earlier ; 
this year than last. Production is now under way. _!t is expected that the supply of combs, cutters, 
To insure fair distribution, we are dividing our 24 repair parts will be adequate. So if you can 
anticipated production, with the approval of the ¢t your shearing done with your present equip- 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, among our wholesale ™ent and a few extra parts, plan to do it that way. 
distributors on the basis of their previous require- Then you can get your new machine later when 
ments and we are asking them to divide their 0Vernment restrictions no longer limit the quan- 
allotments similarly among their retail dealers. tity we can make. 

This does not mean that dealers will be able to _ SEE YOUR DEALER EARLY 


See your dealer and place your order early in 
the year for delivery later. No priority is re- 
quired. County Rationing Boards do not ration 
shearing equipment. All you do is order the 
equipment you need. If your dealer’s allotment 
is not enough to meet your needs, see what you 
can do about your present equipment. 


CHECK YOUR EQUIPMENT NOW 





These STEWAR] shearing machines, available for 1944, meet all requirements 


VB1 SHEARING NEW V-BRACKET E-B SHEARING 
MACHINE Uses stock-size belt, either V or Flat. Has the new HANDPIECE 


Cork-lined Cone Clutch. 












Has the new, im- 
proved V-Bracket 
described at right. 
Simple in design, com- 
pactand sturdyincon- 
struction, built for long 
years of service. Three 
types: —VB1 (66) and 
VB5 (42), for perma- 





















Has the famous pat- 
ented EB Tension Con- 
trol that eliminates 

back-up, permits finest 

adjustment of tension. 
Longer wear . . . less vibra- 
tion . low upkeep cost 
Cuts smootherin hard sheep 


Uses stock- nent mounting, as shown, Easy to handleand guide. The 
= can be operated from any = has _ gy mora 
ps Flat \4 h. p. electric motor. The crank ba 


VB2 has 3 section jointed 
shaft for operation from any 
gasoline engine % h.p. or 
more. Can be used from rear 
ofa pick-up truck, the trunk of 
an automobile, or on a trailer. 
All types have the latest 
Stewart EBR handpiece, 2 
combs, and 4 cutters. VBI, 
or VB5, $48.95. VB2, 





SHEARMASTER > 


The famous STEWART 
SHEARMASTER —fast, 
Has the new-type pulley for either stock-size V-belt or Flat belt. | powerful, easy-to-use. 
One rope pulls it in or out of gear. Positive gear-shift every time For the smaller farm 
—no drag or lag at the start. Stops easily. No “‘back-up’’ that ca. tee acon sania 
may disconnect the handpiece. Mount the V-Bracket in any posi- s . iy Mois 


: . : right in the handle. 
tion with the base either above or below the pulley or at any angle. os improved E-B 











Shifter-lever adjustable so rope works correctly under any position. Tension Control. With 
Can be used as a single unit or built into any size multiple installa- the Universal, 110- 
Available tions you may desire. Adaptable to all types of hook-ups, electric | 120V.motor, 2shear- 
pena parm motor, line shaft, or gasoline engine drive. G75BE, $15.00. a See © os os rte Mase 
or 3 section : 8 aver: 2 
jointed shaft. $27.45. flock. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South i Salt Lake City 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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did it... 








...and so did his ragged army when they laid 


aside their muskets and went back to their farms. 
There they raised the things they needed... 
sheep for wool and mutton, flax for cloth they 
wove at home, hogs for meat and “‘cracklins,” 
cattle for leather and substantial roast beef, grain 
they ground themselves. Wood from the sur- 
rounding forests kept them warm in winter. 
That was making the most of what they had at 
hand. That was diversified farming. 

Since that day, most farms do not have as 
many different crops. Instead, they grow and pro- 
duce only those crops that fit naturally together. 

In our business, diversification follows the 
same principle. We prepare products that are 
related. For example, we make salad oils be- 
cause the same knowledge that enables us to 
make fine lard is used in processing oils. The 
same salesmen and delivery equipment may be 


used in the sale and handling of all of our prod- 


eorge Washington 


















ucts. Our by-products and our other products 
are all related, and naturally fit into our busi- 
ness. That is practical diversification. 

So, over a period of years, there has never 
been a year when some departments of Swift & 
Company did not make money and some lose. 
For example, the less favorable earnings of our 
fresh meat departments during 1943 were offset 
by earnings in the non-meat departments. 
SSSSSRSRSSEREEERERERRSEERERERREREE BEES 

The following films are for your use: 


**4 Nation's Meat’’ 
**Cows and Chickens, U.S. A.” 








SWIFT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Through many years, Swift & Company’s net profits 
from ALL sources have averaged but a 
fraction of a penny a pound. 







































Denver's Famous 
Convention Hotel 


























Headquarters for the 
79th 

Annual Convention 
of the 

| TES aii menie Se Sk EB) HEUTE | | National Wool 
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“ January 24, 25, 26, 
1944 
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The SHIRLEY-SAVOY HOTEL is vtcoo: ‘o serve te woot orower 


and their friends as headquarters for their annual gathering, and wishes to assure 
them that everything possible under wartime conditions will be done to make the 
event a happy and successful one. I. P. Walton, Managing Director 
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SHELTER VALLEY COLUMBIAS . . . ERNEST WHITE, KALISPELL, MONTANA 
Recorded in Columbia Sheep Breeders Association, Bozeman, Montana 
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G. N. Winder (Colorado) 


From President Winder 


The past year has been one of many 
disturbances and disappointments for 
our industry. It has been a period 
which demanded that every ounce of 
our strength be united for the good of 
the industry. As hectic as the past year 
has been, the outlook for the future is 
still worse—more regimentation—more 
stringent rules and regulations. I wish 
to thank the sheep raisers for the co- 
operation this Association has received 
the past year and urge that every one 
rally to the support of his organization 
to an even greater degree, because in 
united action lies our only hope of sur- 
vival. : 


From Vice President Pauly 


The wool growers of Montana gladly 
take this opportunity of extending the 
Season’s Greetings to the wool growers 
of all the other states. Again this month 
we will have an opportunity to get to- 
gether. Denver is the place and the oc- 
casion is important. It is hoped that 
every state where sheep are grown will 
be well represented. 

We are already well into the third 
year of war. Our first thought is of the 
men who are fighting on many fronts. 
We will bend every effort to hasten the 
day when they come marching home. 
The Day of Peace! 

Despite the material handicaps and 
the shortage of help, we must carry on. 
There can be no stoppage of production 
in any line of endeavor. To win the 
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war we must have an adequate supply 
of meat and wool. We will do our part. 

Long hours, hard work, limited re- 
turns—no sacrifice is too great in this 
day and hour! And by our part on the 
home-front we will not only serve our 
country but will preserve for future 
generations the industry so nobly 
founded before us. 





Sylvan J. Pauly (Montana) 


By meeting together, by working to- 
gether, and by planning together, we 
can help each other. We are looking 
forward to seeing many of you at Den- 
ver. Meanwhile we take this opportun- 
ity of wishing you, in the midst of this 
war-torn world, a New Year blessed 
with many things good. 


From Vice President Bacon 


The year just closed has been a 
strenuous one for business, and the 
American wool growers are to be con- 
gratulated upon the splendid contribu- 
tion they have made to the war effort— 
in the production of wool and lambs. In 
spite of a critical shortage of both labor 
and materials, the rationing of essential 
commodities, and an endless maze of 
government rules and regulations, they 
have carried on. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has made an important contribu- 
tion to this effort through the assistance 
they have rendered in keeping their 
membership informed on national legis- 
lation and government rules and regu- 
lations affecting the industry. Your 





T. C. Bacon (Idaho) 


President, your Secretary, and your 
Legislative Committee have traveled 
many miles and attended numerous 
conferences in your behalf. Byron Wil- 
son, the chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, has spent the major portion 
of the past year in Washington, ably 
contending for the rights of the wool 
growers. In fact, there has been no 
time since the National Association was 
first organized that it has performed a 
more worthwhile and essential service 
to the wool growing industry. 

The year of 1944 has all the earmarks 
of a tough one. Without a doubt, your 
Association will be called upon to ren- 
der even a greater service than it has 
performed in 1943. In order to success- 
fully carry on, it must of necessity be 
adequately financed. Your Executive 
Committee has set up a budget to sup- 
ply the necessary funds. Each state has 
been allotted its fair share, based on 
sheep population. A number of states 
have paid their quotas in full, some have 
not. Let me urge upon you the import- 
ance of meeting this obligation and do- 
ing it now. 


From Vice President Hoke 


As the year nineteen hundred forty- 
four comes over the horizon, we are 
perceptibly nearer to complete and 
overwhelming military victory over 
Hitler and Tojo. Our armed forces, on 
the fields of battle the world around, 
have given repeated and unmistakable 
evidence of superiority resulting from 
high courage backed by careful training 
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and adequate equipment. For much of 
this we are indebted to the team work 
and genius of American industry and to 
the thoroughness and skill of our great 
military leadership. However, for the 
physical comfort of our armed forces— 
for their warm clothing and their whole- 
some food—all praise to the American 
farmer and livestock grower. 


While it is true as wool growers we 
have had to overcome many obstacles 
resulting from too much bungling and 
mismanagement on the part of high-up 
governmental officials, nevertheless we 
have approximately equaled the record 
production of 1942, Nor have our per- 
sonal fortunes or misfortunes kept us 
from hewing to the line of fixing our 
course on what seemed best for the 
country. Despite our troubles our task 
is still infinitely safer than that of the 
boys in the fox holes! 


Let’s have a forward and hopeful out- 
look for 1944. It holds much of promise. 


From Vice President Earwood 


Through our splendid magazine, I 
wish to take the opportunity of express- 
ing my thanks for the cooperation of 
the members of our organization in all 
efforts undertaken for the benefit of 
our industry, and to extend to each 
member and my friends, my sincere 
good wishes for a most successful New 
Year. 


Due to the many problems brought 
about by the war, it is vital both to our 
industry and to the winning of the war 
that we all contribute our best efforts 
and full cooperation. I am sure every- 
one of us will do that. 


From Vice President Devereaux 


The year 1944 opens with some en- 
couragement as to the cessation of hos- 
tilities during the coming year. There 


are indications of difficult days ahead 
for the sheep industry, days that will 
require unified effort of all sheepmen 
to bring the industry through safely. 


It is my wish that the very near fu- 
ture may bring our boys home from 
overseas and, while they are gone, that 
we may have the courage and vision to 
keep our industry in such condition 
that they will have something to come 
back to. 
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Mac Hoke (Oregon) 





F. T. Earwood (Texas) 





H. J. Devereaux (South Dakota) 





American Wool Council 
Meetings 


"THE annual membership meeting of 
the American Wool Council will be 
held at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colorado, Sunday, January 23, 
1944, commencing at 10 a.m. 
Consideration of Executive Director 
Ackerman’s report of 1943 activities and 
plans for future promotion work will 
be the main business of the sessions. 
The Board of Directors will meet the 
afternoon before the members’ meeting, 
that is, Saturday, the 22nd, at 2 p.m. 


National Convention 
Committee Work 


N an attempt to simplify committee 

work at the 79th annual convention 
of the National Association, one general 
committee, the Committee on Platform 
and Program for 1944, is being appoint- 
ed. Dr. S. W. McClure has been asked 
by President Winder to serve as Chair- 
man of this committee, and each state 
will have one representative on it. Or- 
ganization and details of operation will 
be worked out by the committee at 
breakfast, Monday, January 24, at 8 
a.m. 

As chairman of subcommittees under 
the Committee on Platform and Pro- 
gram, President Winder has asked the 
following to act: R. C. Rich (Idaho), 
Wool Marketing; H. J. Devereaux 
(South Dakota) , Lamb Marketing; Mac 
Hoke (Oregon), Grazing; J. A. Hooper 
(Utah) , Predatory Animals; H. K. Faw- 
cett (Texas), Machinery and Equip- 
ment; W. P. Wing (California), Labor 
and Ammunition. 

As now planned the general and sub- 
committees will hold open meetings at 
4:30 p.m. on Monday afternoon. It is 
urged that wool growers and other in- 
terested parties attend these meetings. 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
OTHER MEETINGS 


6:00 p.m. January 23, 1944: Meeting 
of Executive Committee, National 
Wool Growers Association 

9:00 p.m. January 23, 1944: Meeting 
of Stockholders of National Wool 
Growers Association Company 

2:00 p.m. January 26, 1944: Meeting 
of Executive Committee, Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association 

All meetings at Shirley-Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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2. Government Wool Purchase Program ‘ia ; 
Hl 3. Plans for Disposal of Government Stockpile Presiding Chairman—Mac Hoke 
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6. Other Business Pertaining to Wool Executive Secretary of American National Live 
Stock Association 
4:30 p.m. 2. Report of Committee on Platform and Program: Dr. S. 
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The Stockpile Situation 





George H. Hill, executive vice president of the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, invited President 
Winder on January 8 by wire to appoint the wool 
growers’ representative, with an alternate, for the 
advisory committee to confer with the D. S. C. re- 
garding the disposal of the stockpile wools. Dealers, 
brokers, and manufacturers will also be represented 
on the committee. 





HERE is nothing very definite to re- 

port in connection with proposals to 
dispose of the stockpile wools owned by 
the U. S. Government which the press 
reported on December 16 were being 
considered by the War Production 
Board. In the wool market report of C. J. 
Fawcett in this issue, the plans sug- 
gested are outlined as follows: No. 1— 
the creation of a corporation or holding 
company for the purpose of purchasing 
the entire stockpile; No. 2—the creation 
of an organization or holding company 
to act as sales agent for the Defense 
Supplies Corporation; No. 3—the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of manu- 
facturers, dealers, and growers for the 
purpose of conferring with the Defense 
Supplies Corporation concerning the 
liquidation of this wool. 


On January 3, J. M. Jones, acting 
secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, wired Bernard Baruch, 
head of the Reconversion Unit of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization, as follows: 


“We wish to protest against the dis- 
posal of the government-owned stock- 
pile of foreign wool in this country. 
Manufacturers and dealers have ap- 
parently been advised of the details of 
the present plan to dispose of this stock- 
pile. Growers who are the most con- 
cerned have no knowledge of the plan 
other than meager press information. It 
is highly essential that someone from 
your organization attend our conven- 
tion in Denver and explain plan so that 
growers may be informed.” 


The reply to the wire came over the 
signature of John M. Hancock and 
stated: 


“I referred your telegram of 3rd to 
Defense Supplies Corporation, owners 
of the wool in question, who advise 
matter in early stages of discussion and 
if it is decided to sell the wool, it will be 
done in an orderly manner with due re- 
gard to the effect on the market. We 
are further advised that probably an 
advisory committee of wool interests 
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will be created, and if so, the wool grow- 
ers will, of course, be invited to desig- 
nate a representative thereon.” 


A close watch of this matter is being 
kept by Senator O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming, who is chairman of the special 
wool committee of the U.S. Senate. On 
December 31, he wired the National of- 
fice as follows: 

“T am advised on best authority, policy 
of Defense Supplies Corporation will 
be not to proceed with War Production 
Board suggestion liquidating existing 
wool stockpile without consultation an 
industry advisory committee on which 
domestic producers will be represented. 
I have advised Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation I shall call a meeting of 
special wool committee to be composed 
all agencies interested with producers 
for full consideration whole problem be- 
fore decision made by R.F.C. Com- 
modity Credit vitally interested in pro- 
tecting government from loss on wool it 
has purchased. Growers may be con- 
fident no program will be undertaken to 
disturb market situation.” 


While the wires above indicate that 
the disposal of the stockpile wools will 
be handled by the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, a good many recent press 
reports indicate that the W.P.B. will 
play a large part in the reconversion 
program. A statement out of Washing- 
ton on December 3, to the effect that the 
Textile Clothing and Leather Division 
of the W.P.B. had been designated as a 
bureau, gives added support to the idea 
that the W.P.B. will take an active part 
in the planning of the selling of the 
stockpile wools. J. Spencer Love will 
remain as head of the new bureau. 


To be sure that all western Congress- 
men fully understand the promises 
made to the wool growers at the time 
the establishment of the reserve stock- 
pile of wools in this country was first 
being considered in the summer and 
fall of 1940, the resume which appears 
in this issue under the title of “The Dis- 
posal of Stockpile Wools,” was sent to 
each of them on January 4, 1944. 


It has been the understanding of the 
representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association that the method 
of disposing of all accumulated raw ma- 
terials after the war would be de- 
termined by Congress. In fact, as late as 
August 13 this year in reply to an in- 
quiry made by former Secretary Mar- 
shall, Morris S. Rosenthal, assistant di- 
rector-in-charge of the Office of Im- 
ports, Office of Economic Warfare, said: 


“At this time we are unable to advise 
you what agency will be charged with 
the liquidation of the government stock- 
pile of wool upon termination of hostili- 
ties. I assume that the method by which 
accumulated inventories of raw ma- 
terials will be disposed of after the war 
is ultimately a matter for determination 
by the Congress. It seems reasonable 
to believe that the matter will in any 
case be handled with proper considera- 
tion for our growers’ interests.” 


J. B. Wilson, chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association, is keeping Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney and officials of the 
various government agencies fully in- 
formed on the growers’ attitude toward 
the disposal of these stockpile wools. 
The matter will, of course, be discussed 
thoroughly at the National Association 
convention in Denver on January 24, 
25, and 26. If, as now seems probable. 
an advisory committee is to be set up to 
confer with the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration in formulating plans for the 
disposal of the stockpile wools, the se- 
lection of growers’ representatives for 
that committee will also be made at that 
time. Mr. Wilson has urged that no ac- 
tion be taken in connection with the 
stockpile wools until it is possible for 
growers’ representatives to go to Wash- 
ington after the convention. 


Ammunition 


are afraid to make any statements 
about the ammunition situation. 

On November 25, 1943, Maury Mave- 
rick, director of the Government Divis- 
ion of the War Production Board, stated 
that two million rounds of center fire 
ammunition would be available for dis- 
tribution in Montana and Wyoming on 
December 1, those states having been 
designated as distressed areas. On De- 
cember 28, advice came that this prom- 
ised supply was not available for ship- 
ment on December 1 but that one-half 
million rounds would be ready within 
the next week. The same message also 
stated that four million rounds were in 
process of production and would be 
ready for distribution in the mountain 
states during January and February. 


It is reported that Mr. Maverick’s di- 
vision held a meeting on December 28 
to discuss ways and means of getting 
more ammunition into the hands of 
farmers and ranchers for predatory ani- 
mal control. The decisions of that meet- 
ing have not been announced yet. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Disposal of Stockpile Wool 


ITH all the rumors emanating from 
Washington and Boston relative to 
the disposal of the stockpile of foreign 
wools now owned by the United States 
Government, it seems quite appropriate 
that we should review the actual re- 
leases that came from various govern- 
ment agencies concerning how and 
when the disposal of wool would take 
place. 

When the National Defense Advisory 
Commission first announced the plan for 
storing foreign wools in this country, 
Chester C. Davis, member in charge of 
agricultural problems, assured the do- 
mestic wool growers that Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., member of the commis- 
sion for raw materials, agreed with him 
that all possible efforts should be made 
to protect the interests of the domestic 
producers. The following is taken from 
a statement made by Mr. Davis relative 
to the importation and storage of this 
wool as reported in the New York Times 
of July 31, 1940: 

“The storage plans are still in a stage 
of negotiation. Rumors have been cir- 
culated in the trade about these nego- 
tiations even though they are still in a 
preliminary status. 

“Because of such discussion, it ap- 
pears desirable to state for the benefit of 
domestic wool producers that Mr. Stet- 
tinius and I are in complete agreement 
that in understanding these measures 
for national defense, every effort will be 
made to protect and safeguard the inter- 
ests of the domestic producer.” 


On October 10, 1940, the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission in their re- 
lease No. PR 157 stated: 

“Arrangements are being made to 
bring an emergency reserve supply of 
two hundred fifty million grease pounds 
of British-owned Australian wool to this 
country for storage in bond. 


“Ownership of the wool will remain 
with the British. No depletion of the 
reserve will be possible except under 
conditions where deficiencies appear in 
the supply of American wool or normal 
imports are interrupted. The plan un- 
der which the reserve enters the coun- 
try provides maximum protection at 
minimum cost without jeopardizing the 
position of domestic wool growers... . 
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“To avoid dislocation in the domestic 
wool situation a plan was worked out 
on the basis of securing a strategic re- 
serve without buying it. The wool, to be 
stored in bond, may not enter the mark- 
et without approval of the appropriate 
American officials. .. . 


“At the termination of the emergency, 
the United States and British Govern- 
ments will determine the ultimate dis- 
posal of the reserve.” 

Growers were assured by officials of 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission that none of this wool would be 
used except in case of extreme neces- 
sity for use by our defense forces. All 
the wool requirements for the defense 
forces have been met and this certainly 
cannot be called an “emergency,” so we 
must assume that the promises made by 
officials of the National Defense Advis- 
ory Commission are being disregarded. 

On December 10, 1940, the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States Gov- 
ernment signed an agreement with the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, setting forth the agreement 
which allowed this emergency stockpile 
to be built up in this country. Quota- 
tions from this agreement follow: 


“(1) The Government of the United 
Kingdom shall make available to the 
United States Government (or an 
agency acting on its behalf) two hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds of Au- 
stralian wool as a strategic reserve for 
the United States Government against 
a possible emergency storage of wool 
supplies in the United States. .... The 
government of the United Kingdom 
shall retain title to the wool, but all or 
any part of the wool may be purchased 
by the United States Government (or 
an agency acting on its behalf) for use 
in the United States or may be sold to 
the United States domestic trade, if and 
when it has been determined by the 
United States Government that an 
emergency shortage of wool exists in 
the United States.” 

(Instead of there being an “emergen- 
cy” shortage of wool now, there is an 
oversupply.) 

“(2) The Government of the United 
Kingdom may withdraw wool from the 
reserve for shipment to the United 


Kingdom or other British territory in 
the case of emergency shortage of sup- 
plies in such territory, or in the con- 
tingency of an interruption of wool tex- 
tile production in the United Kingdom 
for the manufacture of textiles in the 
United States to meet United Kingdom 
emergency textile requirements, pro- 
vided that (a) replacements for wool 
so withdrawn are on the way to the 
United States, and (b) at no time the 
total of the reserve in the United States 
is temporarily depleted by more than 
twenty per cent of such withdrawals. 


“(3) At any time after the signing of 
a general armistice between the United 
Kingdom and Germany, the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom shall be at 
liberty to dispose of the wool remaining 
in the reserve, but the United States 
Government and the Government of 
the United Kingdom shall consult to- 
gether with a view to insuring that the 
disposal of any such wool in the United 
States shall be effected under conditions 
which will avoid a dislocation of normal 
wool marketing there... .” 


On October 18, 1941, a release No. 505 
from the Federal Loan Agency stated: 


“Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, announced today the purchase 
by Defense Supplies Corporation of ap- 
proximately 176,000,000 pounds of Brit- 
ish-owned Australian wool. The wool 
is a part of the 250,000,000 pounds of 
British-owned Australian wool being 
stored in this country .... 


“Price to be paid for the wool is ten 
per cent under the present commercial 
issue price f.o.b. Australian ports, or 
approximately twenty-six cents per 
grease pound on the wool already 
shipped .... 

“The Australian wool of approximate- 
ly 176,000,000 pounds together with the 
125,000,000 pounds to come from South 
Africa will make a total of 301,000,000 
pounds ‘stockpile wool’ owned and 
stored in this country. O.P.M. has rec- 
ommended that we secure a stockpile 
of wool substantially in excess of this 
amount.” 


The last statement made marked the 
beginning of an increase in the stockpile 
over and above the two hundred fifty 
million pounds agreed upon between 
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the United States and the United King- 
dom Governments on December 10, 
1940. It is quite clear that the recom- 
mendation to increase the stockpile has 
been carried out consistently since that 
time until, as of this date, we now have 
approximately seven hundred million 
pounds of this foreign wool, over three 
hundred million pounds of which is 
owned by the United States Govern- 
ment and approximately four hundred 
million stored in bond in the name of 
the British Government, on all of which 
we have paid transportation, marine, 
and war-risk insurance, and storage 
charges. The seven hundred million 
pounds, of course, does not include the 
wools we have purchased in Uruguay, 
which are still in that country, or the 
wools imported from Iceland by the 
United States Commercial Company, 
which is a subsidiary of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 


From the above published statements 
and releases by the ever-changing 
agencies of our government, it is readily 
seen that the intention, particularly at 
the time that the growers were taken 
into confidence on the securing of a 
strategic stockpile of wool in this coun- 
try, was not to dispose of this wool in 
this country, except in case of an ex- 
treme emergency, and that the interests 
of the domestic wool grower would be 
fully protected. 


At various times in the past twelve 
months some sales have been made of 
this strategic stockpile, but it is our un- 
derstanding that it was done only be- 
cause these wools were in a semi-sound 
or a damaged condition when sold. For 
this reason no objection was raised by 
the growers when this wool was sold 
because it was felt that an attempt was 
being made to save a very vital com- 
modity. 


It now seems that the Planning Board 
has the idea that these stockpile wools 
should be liquidated in the normal 
course of business. They also state that 
they should be disposed of so as not to 
disrupt the further importation of wool 
or the disposal of the present domestic 
wool on hand. 


With the present increase in shipping 
space and the desire on the part of im- 
porters, because of a lower price, to in- 
crease the amount of wool imports and 
the one hundred seventy-five million to 
one hundred eighty million pounds of 
domestic wool owned by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, it is difficult to 
understand how this stockpile can be 
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liquidated without a definite depressing 
effect upon the domestic wool market. 


In view of these facts and the promis- 
es made to the wool growers, it is highly 
important that government officials 
should recognize that it is paramount 
that representatives of the wool pro- 
ducing industry should be definitely 
consulted and brought in on any plan- 
ning regarding the disposal of these 
surpluses. 


None of this stockpile wool should be 
sold in this country so long as there is 
any available domestic wool. If the 
stockpile is to be disposed of, no more 
importations of foreign wools should be 
allowed to come into this country until 
the wool in it and accumulations of do- 
mestic wool are consumed by manu- 
facturers. 


The domestic wool producer should 
also be assured that he will not only re- 
ceive a price for his wool commensurate 
with the cost of production for the dur- 
ation of the war, but also until such time 
as these large surpluses are disposed of. 


Under the present control of do- 
mestic wool by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, it is highly important that 
one agency should have control of all 
wool. The logical agency would be the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
War Food Administration, which 
agency has superseded and taken on the 
main activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

This is definitely the plan of the ad- 
ministration, as shown by the Executive 
Order 9280 issued December 5, 1942, 
delegating the authority with respect to 
the Nation’s Food Program to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, now the War 
Food Administration under Marvin 
Jones. This contention is not only sup- 
ported by the Executive Order, but al- 
so by a letter from Harold D. Smith, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
under date of February 15, 1943. A part 
of Mr. Smith’s letter is given below: 


“Under Section ten of the Executive 
Order 9280, cotton, wool, hemp, and 
flax fiber are termed ‘food’ for pur- 
poses of the order. It is therefore evi- 
dent that, as in the case of other food, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has full re- 
sponsibility for ascertaining the re- 
quirements for cotton, wool, hemp, and 
flax, to meet the direct and indirect mili- 
tary, other governmental, and civilian 
needs. He is further charged with 
formulating and carrying out a program 
designed to furnish a supply adequate 
to meet such requirements. Such a pro- 


gram would of necessity include the de- 
termination of the amounts of each com- 
modity to be produced domestically, the 
amounts to be imported, and the 
amounts to be stockpiled to meet con- 
tingencies. e 

“With regard to imports, however, at- 
tention is drawn in a brief submitted by 
the department to the Inter-depart- 
mental Transfer Committee and also in 
an agreement of the department with 
the Board of Economic Warfare, dated 
February 10, 1943, to the following pro- 
visions of Section 5 of the Executive 


Order 9280: 


“With respect to the issuance of the 
directives for the importation of food 
heretofore issued to the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare by the chairman of the 
War Production Board under Executive 
Order No. 9128 of April 13, 1942 .... 
the chairman of the War Production 
Board and the secretary shall jointly 
issue those directives which relate to the 
importation of food for industrial uses.’ 

“Under this procedure these direc- 
tives, which involve the quantities, 
specifications, delivery time, schedules 
and priorities for imports, cannot be 
issued without the concurrent agree- 
ment of the Agriculture Department. 
Indeed, in view of the department’s 
basic responsibility for the total pro- 
gram, such directives would normally 
originate in the department... . 


“In carrying out the above operations 
as in the case of all food commodities 
which are used for industrial purposes, 
it will be necessary for the Department 
of Agriculture and the War Production 
Board to work out in detail the working 
of relationships and assignment of re- 
sponsibilities. The handling of stock- 
piles and allocations to other than do- 
mestic civilian uses should be among the 
first problems to be resolved by specific 
agreement between the two agencies. 
The Bureau of the Budget will gladly 
assist in this connection, if you wsh.” 

From this opinion by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget it is readily 
seen that the War Food Administration 
and the agencies designated under it 
should have at least an idea of the plan- 
ning to take place relative to the dispos- 
al of stockpile wools. * * Appar- 
ently, the agencies in control are 
not following Executive Order 9280; nor 
are they complying with the original 
agreement and promises that the wool 
stockpile would not be disposed of until 
after the cessation of the present con- 
flict, 


J. M. Jones 
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Around the Range Country 


Western Texas 


While weather conditions have not 
been inclement, livestock and ranges 
have continued poor on account of past 
and current dry weather, or inadequate 
moisture from rains and snows. Range 
feed is short and poor, and water is 
very scarce. Cattle have suffered espe- 
cially over the northwestern areas, 
where losses have continued. Condi- 
tions are better in the rest of Texas. 


Coleman, Coleman County 


Sheep flocks in this section at present 
are in fair condition. Though breeding 
bands are smaller—about 15 per cent 
fewer ewes were bred due to dry weath- 
er and high feed costs—the sheep we 
have are good young ones. 

Trade in yearling ewes has been slow 
and at $5 per head. 

Forage on the winter range is not very 
good (December 22). It is about 75 





The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country 
are furnished for this department by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications for the month of Decem- 
ber. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and de- 
sires communications from interested 
readers in any part of the country for 
this department of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and opinions 
upon questions relating to the sheep 
industry and of importance and sig- 
nificance to wool growers. 





per cent below the previous three years. 
So far we have been able to get but a 
very little cottonseed cake. It costs from 
$53 to $80 a ton. December weather 


here has been beneficial to the sheep in- 
dustry. 

Operation costs will be about 25 per 
cent higher than in 1942 and 50 per cent 
higher than in 1941, 

George D. Rhone Warehouse 


Uvalde, Uvalde County 


Our forage on the winter range is bet- 
ter than last year’s. Sheep in this part 
of the state are fat, the best I have seen 
anywhere. Our weather has been good 
so far (December 23). The number of 
ewes is about 60 per cent below last 
year’s because we are unable to get suf- 
ficient cake. What we can get costs $51 
a ton, f.o.b. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
sells at $35 a ton. 

We have had no loss from predatory 
animals this year. Cost of operations 
this year will be 40 per cent greater than 
for 1942, and 60 per cent above those 
for 1941. 


Jake Richardson 


Sheep grazing on the winter range in western Millard County, Utah. 
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Arizona 


The fore part of the month was rather 
mild, but the last half was much colder, 
and somewhat hard on livestock. Pre- 
cipitation was not heavy, but sufficient 
for immediate good of the range in most 
sections, which have been improved 
locally in lower valleys. Livestock are 
mostly doing fairly well, with average 
prospects for the winter. 


New Mexico 


The prolonged drought was effective- 
ly broken generally over the state by 
good to rather heavy rains and snows 
occurring at frequent intervals. Snows 
have been so deep, and temperatures 
have been so low as to call for a great 
deal of feeding, though feed has been 
available and no extreme hardship is 
reported. Livestock condition is gen- 
erally good, and ranges decidedly im- 
proved as a rule. 


Carlsbad, Eddy County 


December weather has been very 
beneficial, as we have had both rain and 
snow (December 24). We should have 
grass and weeds later, as we have had 
more water than usual. 

There is not much cake to be had. We 
have been able to get some cottonseed 
cake at $55.70 a ton. Baled hay is $25 
a ton. 

We need trappers to catch coyotes 
and bobcats, and we can’t hire any at 
all. I would say our loss due to pred- 
ators is 10 to 20 per cent greater this 
year. 

We culled our sheep closer on ac- 
count of feed, this being a dry year. 

W. C. Bates 


Colorado 


Temperatures were near the seasonal 
averages, neither too cold nor very mild 
at any time. Precipitation has been light 
to moderate, some of the lower country 
needing more for livestock use. Some 
feeding has been rather general, but 
most ranges are still open and livestock 
are in good condition for this time of 
year. 


Dolores, Montezuma County 


The size of our breeding bands is 
about the same as it was last year. 

Forage on the winter range is fair, 
but rather short. Flocks are in good 
condition at this time (December 20), 
although feed is not as good as it has 
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been the last two or three years. This 
December has been good, as we have 
had about 5 or 6 inches of snow on the 
winter range. 

We have had a few sales of yearling 
ewes at $9 to $12. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack costs from 
$18 to $20. We have not been able to 
get any concentrates. 

We have had a very small loss from 
predatory animals. 

As far as the cost of operations goes, 
ours has been rising higher each year. 

T. H. Akin 


Limon, Lincoln County 


Our operating costs become greater 
every year. 

The weather has been good, and the 
flocks in this section are in good con- 
dition (December 31). Winter range 
grass has plenty of strength. It is bet- 
ter than for the last two or three years. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is $15 a ton; 
we have not been able to get concen- 
trates. 

Breeding bands have been cut this 
year by about 25 per cent because it is 
so hard to get sufficient help. 

Yearling ewes have sold at $11 per 
head. 

Frank Beckord 


Utah 


Seasonable temperatures, without 
severe extremes, prevailed, being gen- 
erally favorable. Precipitation, much of 
it as snow, was ample, being heaviest 
over northwestern counties. This snow 
gives access to practically all portions 
of the winter range, where feed is rather 
good. Hay shortages are indicated in 
some sections, and farm pasturage is be- 
ing utilized. Winter wheat is excellent. 
Livestock are doing fairly well. 


Teasdale, Wayne County 


Judging from my own sheep, the 
flocks in this section are in a fair condi- 
tion at this time (December 21), but 
they are not as good as normally. Most 
of the breeding bands are smaller, the 
number of ewes bred being about 15 per 
cent smaller because of the lack of feed 
and the loss due to predatory animals. 
Forage on the winter range is very poor, 
a great deal less than the last two or 
three years. If it could be bought, hay 
would cost us $25 in the stack. We have 
only been able to get one ton of cotton- 
seed and one ton of Purina, priced at 
$72.60 and $70.00. It would be greatly 
appreciated if something could be done 


about getting concentrates in our part 
of the country. 

The weather this December has been 
beneficial to most parts of our range. 

Our loss from predatory animals has 
increased. It is about 5 per cent so far. 
The trappers here won’t go that far 
away from home, or else don’t need to 
trap. Also, ammunition has been 
awfully hard to get. A few 30-30’s have 
been received, but other sizes can not be 
bought. 

I believe our operating expenses have 
just about doubled within the last year 
or two. 

George L. Coombs 


Cedar City, Iron County 


So far this month (December 21), 
the weather has been good. Forage on 
the winter range generally has been 
good, but it is streaked, and a few places 
are poor, The going price on alfalfa 
hay is $20 to $25; we have not been able 
to get any concentrates. 

At this time, the sheep are in good 
condition. The breeding bands are 
smaller than last year. the number of 
ewes bred being from 5 to 10 per cent 
smaller, on account of labor conditions 
and government regulations. 

We have had less loss from predators 
this year. 

I would judge that our costs this year 
will be 15 per cent higher than a year 
ago, and 25 per cent higher than in 1941. 

Douglas Corry 


Springville, Utah County 


The condition of sheep flocks in this 
section is fair (January 5). The weather 
was good during December and feed on 
the winter range though short is of good 


- quality, about the same as it has been 


the last two or three years at this time. 

Our breeding bands are about the 
same size as last year’s. 

We have been able to obtain some 
pellets at $2.95, and alfalfa hay in the 
stack is selling for $20 a ton. 

We have had a 3 per cent loss due to 
predators, which is larger than we had 
last year. 

The rise in coyote numbers is giving 
usalotofconcern. The loss of meat and 
wool through their depredations should 
be overcome in the interest of national 
welfare. 

Our costs of operation are rising 
steadily. 

E. V. Crandall 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Grazing D 





The Grazing Service, Department 
of the Interior, has contributed the fol- 
lowing information about activities and 
conditions in 58 grazing districts, 
based on the December reports of the 
regional graziers for the last quarter of 
1943. The excerpts are highlight ob- 
servations of about 200 graziers who 
are in daily contact with the range and 
the industry in ten western states. 





Arizona 


Moisture improvement during fall and 
winter brightened range prospects, with 
the greatest improvement in Arizona 
Strip and Kingman districts. Hay and 
other bulk feed is scarce in all districts 
and prices high. Many operators in the 
Arizona Strip and Maricopa districts 
were obliged to hold their feeder lam bs 
because of a lack of buyer interest. For 
the first time in two years, sheep in the 
Kingman district, totaling 4,900 head, 
were licensed this fall. Ranch labor 
shortage is causing a trend from sheep 
and goats to cattle in localized areas. 
Salt River Valley pastures were fully 
stocked with about normal sheep num- 
bers by the end of December. Two- 
thirds of the federal range users in 
Arizona have been issued term permits 
in lieu of temporary licenses. 


Nevada-California 


All grazing districts in Nevada and 
California are reported to have favor- 
able weather conditions. Beneficial 
snowfall occurred in Lyon and Mineral 
counties earlier than usual. For the 
most part, winter sheep ranges are 
stocked with less than the usual num- 
ber, indicating a downward trend in 
sheep due primarily to prospective un- 
certainties in the demand for wool and 
shortage of experienced labor. Decem- 
ber precipitation in the Las Vegas area 
was 300 per cent of the 35-year normal 
for this period and feed prospects are 
good. Operators generally throughout 
the region have shaped herds to the vis- 
ible feed supply and should come 
through the winter with a minimum of 
losses. 
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istrict Votes 


Colorado 


There is ample winter forage with 
good range conditions in all grazing dis- 
tricts, except in a small area near 
Grand Junction. Concentrates are 
scarce, but mild weather has enabled 
stockmen to get full use of aftermaih 
pastures and intermediate range before 
going to the winter range. This has off- 
set the handicap of a light hay crop 
which is 25 per cent short of normal and 
the very short supply of old carryover 
hay. Stockwater is plentiful though not 
well enough distributed to allow wide- 
spread range use. Snow is needed. Fall 
marketing of lambs is completed. More 
than the ordinary number of breeding 
ewes went to terminal markets due to 
feed uncertainty and a shortage of ex- 
perienced labor. About 85 per cent of 
the federal range operators are on a ten- 
year-term-permit basis. 


Idaho 


Sheep are in better than average con- 
dition over most of Idaho districts. Less 
than the usual number of lambs are on 
feed throughout the Snake River Val- 
ley. Fewer lambs are being held for re- 
placements and a downward trend in 
breeding herds is evident. Hay is plen- 
tiful at $12 to $15 a ton, although much 
had to be shipped to Upper Snake River 
Valley due to alfalfa winter-kill last 
spring. 


Montana 


The fourth quarter of 1943 was one of 
the best weather seasons Montana has 
witnessed in recent years. Stock winter- 
ing on the ranges so far has required a 
minimum of supplemental feed. Good 
weather held shipments to terminal 
markets 45 to 60 days longer than usual 
in this area. Most of the salable lambs 
have now moved to market. 


New Mexico 


Ranges are short but livestock condi- 
tions are good. Late moisture has im- 
proved early spring feed prospects. 
Snow on northern sheep range has re- 
lieved the drain in permanent water, 
and stockmen took advantage of areas 
ordinarily underused unless snow condi- 
tions are right. Lamb and sheep mar- 
keting movements are normal. Fewer 


lambs are on feed in Pecos Valley than 
in the previous year. There is a big 
turnover of ranches with prices up. A 
total of 1,016 term permits out of a pos- 
sible 1800 are in effect. 


Utah 


Winter range conditions are spotty, 
varying from 40 to 100 per cent of nor- 
mal: good to average in the north and 
southwest portions and very poor in 
Juab and Grand counties. The trend 
toward fewer sheep and more cattle is 
attributed to many factors, chief of 
which is the labor situation. Hay and 
bulk feed supplies are about 76 per cent 
of normal. Only small amounts of con- 
centrates are available but indications 
are that this situation will be relieved 
somewhat in January. Term permits re- 
placing temporary licenses have been 
issued to about 75 per cent of the fed- 
eral range users. 


Oregon 


Army maneuvers involving 75,000 
men on eight million acres in three graz- 
ing districts during October and Novem- 
ber resulted in certain damage to fences, 
buildings, corrals, and water develop- 
ments. The Grazing Service helped the 
Army adjustment board on damage 
claims, 90 per cent of which were set- 
tled at the end of December. 

Wintering prospects are improved 
and stock are in better than average 
condition. Mild weather enabled many 
operators to remain longer than usual 
on ranges. Sufficient hay is now avail- 
able at $12 to $16. Speculative feed-lot 
operations are light. Better grades of 
animals often suffered sharp price drops 
in December on crowded terminal mar- 
kets. 


Wyoming 

Favorable weather with good snow- 
fall afforded wide distribution of sheep 
on winter ranges. Herders predict a 
big 1944 lamb crop due to exceptionally 
good bucking conditions. Some concen- 
trates of low protein content are avail- 
able but range conditions have reduced 
the need for supplemental feeding. Of 
the 1499 operators, 816 are on a term- 
permit basis, mainly in districts 1, 2 and 
5. A total of 4,315 surplus horses have 
been removed from the range in 1943. 
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South Dakota's War Conference 


ad wasn’t the kind of convention some 

of them are, this gathering of the 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion, one mainly for pleasure, to pass a 
few resolutions, discuss a few things 
pertaining to their group—and have an 
enjoyable time. Those attending this, 
known as a War Conference, were in 
dead earnest. They have problems 
which are important to the Nation as 
well as to the individuals, and seek help 
in solving them. They were here for a 
purpose!” This was the tone of the an- 
nual meeting of the Western South Da- 
kota Sheep Growers Association in 
Belle Fourche on December 10 and 11, 
as the Belle Fourche Bee under date of 
December 16 reported it. 

Organized in 1938, the South Dakota 
Association is one of the youngest of 
the organizations affiliated with the 
National Wool Growers Association, but 
it is rapidly building up its strength— 
not only at home, but in its relationship 
with the National and the other state 
associations, 

At their meeting the South Dakota 
wool growers elected John Widdoss of 
Belle Fourche to succeed Harry Bom- 
ford of the same place, as president, and 
made Ward Van Horn of Buffalo, vice 
president. H. J. Devereaux of Rapid 
City, who is a vice president of the 
National Association, is serving as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Mr. Devereaux is al- 
so Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the South Dakota organization 
whose membership is made up as fol- 
lows: H. B. Bomford, Belle Fourche; 
F. M. Gilbert, Buffalo; William Marty, 
Strool; Alfred J. Burke, Hoover; H. W. 
Clarkson, Buffalo; Walter Cunningham, 
Belle Fourche; Howard Sheridan, Hoo- 
ver; Otto J. Wolff, Rapid City; Mark 
Hopfinger, Bison; R. A. Smiley, Belle 
Fourche; G. I. Jorgenson, Hoover; Dew- 
ey Heinbaugh, Belle Fourche; Roy 
Haines, Maurine; F. M. Clarkson, Belle 
Fourche; Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont; 
Warren Johnson, Spearfish; and Elvis 
Stearns of Karinen. 

The convention program was an ex- 
cellent one, designed to give sheepmen 
assistance in solving those profit-cut- 
ting problems over which they have 
some control. 

Parasites, a menace that is giving 
South Dakota men increased concern, 
were the subject of a round-table dis- 
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cussion in which veterinarians from 
South Dakota and neighboring states 
participated. The discussion panel in- 
cluded: Dr. Neil Plank, inspector-in- 
charge for the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry in South Dakota; Dr. R. S. Rob- 
inson, executive secretary, South Da- 
kota Livestock Sanitary Board; Dr. 
Hadleigh Marsh, Montana State Col- 





John Widdoss, President 
Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers’ Association 


lege veterinary pathologist; Dr. A. M. 
Lee, University of Wyoming; Dr. Harsh- 
field of South Dakota State College, and 
Dr. R. M. Buck, local veterinarian. 
While recognizing that parasites threat- 
en the welfare of the sheep industry in 
that section, these skilled men were 
frank in admitting that little is known 
of effective control measures. They sug- 
gested that to move sheep to new range 
often and to have earlier lambing where 
possible (as late lambs have less resist- 
ance), would be helpful in preventing 
the trouble. It was also recommended 
that ewes be treated with tetrach- 
loroethylene in the winter time in two 
doses about a month apart as a pre- 
ventive measure; then in the spring, 
about six weeks before lambing, that 
phenothiazine be given them in their 
salt. 


Included in the resolutions adopted 
by the conference was an earnest re- 
quest that a field laboratory be set up at 
Belle Fourche for the single purpose 
of studying internal parasites in sheep 
and developing practical methods for 
their control. 


Coyote control work, particularly 
South Dakota’s new predatory animal 
extermination law, was ably handled by 
County Commissioner Henry Jacobsen 
of Castle Rock, and Lon Widdoss told 
of his effective use of the Humane Coy- 
ote Getter. 


Robert H. Burns, wool specialist, and 
Alexander Johnston, assistant special- 
ist, of the University of Wyoming, 
talked on wool matters. Mr. Burns told 
of work done at his institution to im- 
prove the clean fleece weights of wool. 
“When the industry was new,” he said, 
“the more sheep a man had the richer 
he felt. Now, sheepmen are more con- 
cerned with the number of pounds of 
wool a sheep will shear and its quality, 
than with numbers.” Experimental 
work done by the Wyoming University 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture in sampling wool for 
shrinkage tests by means of an instru- 
ment that bores through a bag of wool 
and pulls out a sample, was discussed 
by Mr. Johnston. “The shrinkage fig- 
ures obtained from such samples,” he 
said “approach very closely the figures 
shown by commercial tests and are 
much more accurate than shrinkages 
estimated by appraisers.” 


A comparison of various rations for 
feeding lambs was made by Dr. Carl A. 
Larson of the Experiment Station at 
Newell, South Dakota, and H. J. Gram- 
lich, general agricultural agent of the 
Chicago Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany, gave an excellent address on feed- 
ing and clothing the world. William T. 
McKean, leader of the Big Game Sur- 
vey, and William B. Dunn of Lead, vice 
chairman of the State Game and Fish 
Department, talked on the antelope and 
other game problems. 


Delightful entertainment was fur- 
nished at the banquet the first evening 
when Nebraska’s “Will Rogers’”—Cul- 
len N. Wright—of the Omaha Union 
Stock Yards, acted as master of cere- 
monies, with Mr. Gramlich and Mr. 
Devereaux assisting. 
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South Dakota wool growers endorsed 
the government wool purchase pro- 
gram, asking that it be continued in ef- 
fect for the duration of the war and two 
years after and until the stockpile is 
disposed of. They also urged that do- 
mestic wool be sold currently so that it 
will not accumulate into a stockpile. 

In commending the work of the 
American Wool Council the associa- 
tion also asked that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation give approval to the 
deduction of 10 cents per bag from 
growers’ accounts for the wool promo- 
tion fund. Recognizing that the present 
ceiling prices on wool are insufficient to 
cover increased costs of production, 
South Dakota wool growers also asked 
that the proper adjustments be made to 
reflect such increased costs. Expansion 
of the use of the coring device in de- 
termining wool shrinkage was asked 
for, and it was also urgently requested 
that the government release sufficient 
ammunition to wool growers and hunt- 
ers to more adequately control preda- 
tory animals. The full cooperation of 
sheepmen with the various agencies 
handling control work was also sug- 
gested. 

At the business meeting of the con- 
vention, the Western South Dakota 
Wool Growers Association voted to pay 
$1,000 to the National Wool Growers 
Association during 1944, Fine financial 
support has been given the South Da- 
kota Association by M. E. Hafner and 
Company of Newell, South Dakota, and 
Max Schuft and Sons of Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota. The Hafner Company 
recently contributed $977.60 and the 
Shuft firm $200 for the association’s 
work. Both of these agencies have 
made the wool fund collections this year 
and have cooperated very fully in every 
respect with the sheepmen of South 
Dakota. 


Hampshire Contribution 


A check for $1,000 has been re- 
ceived by the National Wool Growers 
Association from the American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Association. The contribu- 
tion was made in recognition of the 
value of the work the National Associa- 
tion does, to the sheepmen, in general, 
and largely as a result of the explana- 
tion of its activities by Dr. H. C. Gardi- 
ner of Montana, who is a director of 
the Hampshire Sheep Association. The 
American Hampshire Sheeo Associa- 
tion has given substantial financial 
support to the National Wool Growers 
Association in several recent years, 
which is very much appreciated. 
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Texas’ 1944 Platform 


THE approval of the continuation of 

the Government Wool Purchase 
Program by the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association at its convention in 
Ft. Worth, December 7 and 8, was re- 
ported in the December issue of the 
National Wool Grower. Another reso- 
lution in connection with the wool pro- 
gram passed at the Texas meeting 
praised the fine service of the former 
wool buyers who “served in the capacity 
of appraisers at great financial sacri- 
fice,” and urged that in future operation 
of this program “these appraisers be 
compensated adequately.” Appreciation 
was also expressed to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the very valu- 
able data they have gathered on wool 
shrinkages, and they were asked to con- 
tinue and expand the scope of this work 
if possible. 


Texas sheep and goat men also com- 
mended highly the wool and mohair 
warehouses in their state for their co- 
operation in the collection of growers’ 
dues and asked for their continued sup- 
port of the organization in the future. 


Due to the unusual drought condi- 
tion throughout most of Texas during 
the past year, livestock men in that state 
have felt very acutely the shortage of 
feeds with a high protein content, and 
the association is urging the War Food 
Administration and Commodity Credit 
Corporation and other agencies to allo- 
cate all possible quantities of such feeds 
to Texas at the earliest practicable date. 


The association is also bringing to the 
attention of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation and the War Production 
Board, the fact that thousands of trucks 
formerly used in livestock hauling are 
now worn out, and asking that immedi- 
ate steps be taken for the manufacture 
and release of trucks to take their place. 


Citing the rapid inroads into the 
market for wool and mohair that syn- 
thetic fiber producers are making, the 
Texas Association urged upon all wool 
and mohair producers the great need to 
continue contributions to the fund for 
the promotion of wool and mohair pro- 
ducts which is being handled by the 
American Wool Council. 


The Texas Association also commend- 
ed the work of the National Livestock 
Tax Committee and recommended con- 
tinuation of that committee. 


A resolution was passed asking for 


the repeal of certain sections of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code recently enacted 
by Congress. The inheritance and gift- 
tax law governing the proceeds of life 
insurance policies as pertaining to com- 
munity property was changed in that 
legislation in such a way that, in the 
opinion of Texas stockmen, it clear- 
ly discriminates against residents of 
community property states because it 
considers the property of a surviving 
spouse for federal estate tax purposes 
as the property of the decedent and the 
property of the wife, for gift-tax pur- 
poses, as the property of the husband. 

While Texas livestock areas have 
been freer from predatory animals than 
in other sections of the West, during the 
present period of manpower shortage 
on farms and ranches, and shortages of 
traps and ammunition, increases in 
these animals are now being noticed. To 
handle the problem adequately the Tex- 
as Association recommends that a fed- 
eral appropriation of not less than $1,- 
500,000 be made available for the com- 
ing fiscal year for the work of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department 
of the Interior. 


As was announced in last month’s 
issue, Marsh Lea of Fort Stockton is 
the new Texas president and Ray Wil- 
loughby of San Angelo and Steve Stum- 
berg of Sanderson were elected as first 
and second vice presidents. Vestel 
Askew continues as secretary-treasur- 
er, 


Southdown Meeting 


"THE American Southdown Breeders 

Association held its annual meeting 
on November 30, 1943, at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. A roast lamb dinner 
was enjoyed by the members present, 
the number in attendance being smaller 
than usual on account of the war 
emergency. 


The annual report of the secretary 
showed the same amount of business 
done as last year with a slight increase 
in transfers, an indication that breeders 
are selling more Southdown sheep and 
that they are spreading to new parts of 
the country. 


Paul P, Hite, extension sheep special- 
ist of the State of Tennessee, was elected 
president of the association, and Earl 
Jenkins of Ashley, Ohio, was named 
vice-president. W. L. Henning is sec- 
retary of the association, with head- 
quarters at State College, Pennsylvania. 
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Increasing Clean Fleece Weights 


By R. H. Burns, 


Wool Specialist, 


Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE number of pounds of clean wool 

per sheep is one of the best measures 
of wool improvement. For a number of 
years, under private sale, the heavier 
fleeces have brought the most income 
per head on the grease basis, regardless 
of their heavier shrinkage. Wool grow- 
ers have felt that the heavier fleeces 
were the best money-makers, even 
though they might be dirty, heavy 
shrinking and unattractive. However, 
the short heavy-shrinking “fine” wool 
is generally penalized by the buyer, and 
clips of attractive appearance and high 
yield of wool build up a reputation for 
the grower. Under government ap- 
praisals, wool growers are already 
learning that when wool is appraised on 
the basis of its shrinkage, the pounds of 
clean wool per fleece have quite an ef- 
fect on their wool check. 

The Wool Department at Wyoming 
University has been making a study of 
the pounds of clean wool per sheep in 
Wyoming flocks since 1940. In this 
study a number of the leading flocks 
were sampled from year to year, in so 
far as shearing schedules permitted. In 
as much as the leading clips have been 
included from year to year, any increase 
in clean fleece weight from year to year 
is due largely to improvement within 
the clips which have been sampled a 
number of years, rather than from in- 
cluding new clips with superior fleece 
weights. 

During the 1942 shearing season, 212 
wool samples were taken from one or 
more bands in 72 different outfits which 
owned a total of 563 thousand sheep. 
Some 11 thousand fleeces were graded 
and sampled in obtaining the 212 sam- 
ples representing 137 bands totaling 
196,200 sheep. The number of fleeces 
examined from each band covered 
around 5 per cent of the total number of 
sheep in the band. 

During the 1943 shearing season, 301 
wool samples were taken from one or 
more bands from 105 different outfits 
which owned a total of 719 thousand 
sheep. Some 17 thousand fleeces were 
graded and sampled in obtaining the 301 
samples representing 173 different 
bands totaling 270,403 sheep. The num- 
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ber of fleeces examined from each band 
amounted to around 6 per cent of the 
total number in the band. 

Figures on clean fleece weights have 
now been compiled for 1940, 1941 and 
1942. 


weights and values on 93 clips were ob- 
tained over the entire state. These 
clips were all from mature ewes two 
years of age and over. The informa- 
tion on yearlings was not included in 
this report, as yearlings are not general- 





Clean Fleece Weights in Pounds By Regions and Years: All Grades 


1940 1941 1942 
Wyoming No. Clips Average No. Clips Average No. Clips Average 
Region: 
Southwest 36 3.77 47 3.91 46 4.03 
Southeast 12 3.89 13 4.27 13 4.05 
Central 15 3.62 13 3.75 17 3.77 
Northwest 4 3.58 3 3.71 5 4.14 
Northeast 7 3.83 8 4.08 12 4.24 
All Regions 74 3.75* 84 3.95* 93 4.04* 
* All figures are weighted averages according to the number of clips for each region, and hence 
these figures for all regions are not necessarily averages of the figures above them. 





It will be noted that there is a trend 
to produce more pounds of clean wool 
per sheep in all regions of Wyoming 
from 1940 to 1942, and this increase 
amounts to around a quarter of a pound. 
Wyoming is now producing 4 pounds of 
clean wool per sheep, and 10.9 pounds 
of grease wool per sheep, in the flocks 
which were sampled in this test. 

A detailed report of all of the clips 
sampled during the 1942 shearing sea- 
son has recently been mailed to inter- 
ested growers, who wish to know how 
the clean fleece weights and fleece val- 
ues of the different grades compare, 
not only in their own clips, but in neigh- 
boring clips and throughout the state. 

Shrinkage on 99 clips, and fleece 


ly sampled unless they are in a wool- 
culling program. Fleece weights were 
not taken on six clips which were 
sampled and sent in by growers or 
county agents. 

The fleece values are based on the 
market price of the different grades at 
the time the wool was sampled during 
the 1942 shearing season. 

As there is some variation in the 
market price of wool during the shear- 
ing season, the best comparison is to use 
the clean fleece weights and apply the 
current market price. 

The figures for all grades are averages 
taken from the individual clips, and so 
are not averages of the figures for the 
entire region, as shown above. 





Clean Fleece Weights by Grades and Regions: Pounds 
Regions of Wyoming 


All 

Grades So. West So. East Central No.West No.East Regions 
Fine Staple 4.04 3.88 3.96 4.29 3.15 3.97 
Fine French Comb. 3.48 3.72 3.51 3.88 3.26 3.51 
¥Y, Blood Staple 4.03 4.10 4.12 4.26 3.70 4.03 
3 Blood Staple 4.31 4.65 4.52 5.03 4.24 4.39 
Blood Staple 4.78 er 5.02 4.83 
All Grades 3.98 4.00 3.65 4.07 3.99 3.94 
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When these figures are compared 
with the ideal fleeces from the 1943 clip 
obtained for the fleece value exhibit, 
the fact is apparent that there is still 
some room for improvement of Wyom- 
ing wool, 


Clean Fleece Weights: All Regions 
1942 Clip 1943 Exhibit 


Fleeces 
Fine Staple 3.97 5.90 
6 Blood Staple 4.03 6.25 
% Blood Staple 4.39 6.11 
4 Blood Staple 4.83 7.70 


However, Wyoming ranks first in the 
U.S.A. on greasy fleece weight pro- 
duced per sheep, 9.8 pounds in 1943, and 
it is interesting to note that, in the 93 
clips sampled in 1942, on which fleece 
weights were taken, the average was 
10.8 pounds. These 93 clips were from 
progressive flockmasters, and hence 
this figure is a pound heavier than the 
average for the entire state published 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Wool Department is striving for 
more pounds of clean wool per fleece in 
Wyoming flocks by: 

1. Cooperating with the Agricultural 
Extension Service in their sheep cull- 
ing, using the “touch” system. They 
pick the sheep which they think will 
produce the most clean wool per 
fleece and the most lambs per ewe, 
and weigh, grade, and sample the 
fleeces of the “culls” and “reserves” 
to find out how many pounds of clean 


wool is produced in each group of . 


sheep. These figures give the sheep- 
men and the Extension Service a def- 
inite guide for their wool improve- 
ment work. 

2. Making a study of the pounds of 
clean wool per fleece in a number 
of representative range and farm 
flocks of cooperating sheepmen 
throughout Wyoming. Each year a 
summary report of shrinkage and 
greasy and clean fleece weights is 
sent to each cooperating grower and 
to all county agents in wool-growing 
counties. By studying this report, 
they can see how their clean fleece 
weight compares with other clips in 
their region and in the state. They 
can also compare with previous years 
and see how their wool improvement 
program is progressing. 

3. In 1942, seventy-two different out- 
fits were sampled and the 212 sam- 
ples taken represented 563 thousand 
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sheep. In 1943, one hundred five 
different outfits were sampled and 
the 301 samples taken represented 
719 thousand sheep. 


4. Furnishing information to cooperat- 
ing wool growers on the grade, 
shrinkage, and market value of their 
clips, both in cents per grease pound 
and dollars per fleece. This informa- 
tion is helpful to both wool buyer and 
wool grower, in that well-informed 
people can deal more easily and with 
less suspicion that the other fellow 
is getting the best of the bargain. It 
facilitates orderly marketing of the 
wool clip at the ranch, and enables 
the grower to know his clip and how 
it is progressing from year to year. 


5. Preparing fleece value exhibits in 
which representative fleeces of each 
grade are prepared by scouring half 
of the fleece and cards are made out 
showing dollar value per fleece, 
grease weight, clean weight, shrink- 
age, and grease price per pound. 
These fleece value exhibits are dis- 
played at wool schools, and wool 
growers’ gatherings such as conven- 
tions and ram sales. Results to date 
indicate that seeing is believing. 


6. Assistance to wool growers at ram 
sales in the selection of rams which 
will help to improve their wool clips 
while maintaining good mutton pro- 
duction. 


7. Education of wool growers to ap- 
preciate good wool, and to know that 
different factors go to make up good 
wool. Wool schools at different 
places in the state make it easy for 
the wool growers to attend such 
schools, Practical demonstrations of 
culling for wool improvement and 
the grading and scouring of wool are 
given whenever possible. 


Allocation of Feeds 


T is understood that the Food Produc- 

tion Administration will make the al- 
locations of the so-called “set-aside” 
protein meals to the states. Then, with- 
in the states, the state and county con- 
servation committees will make the in- 
dividual allocations. Probably this ad- 
ministrative setup is not completed in 
all states as yet, but when completed 
there will be a State Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee working in con- 
junction with an advisory committee 
composed of the chairman of the US. 
Department of Agriculture Board, 


three farmers and ranchers, and a repre- 
sentative from each of the major seg- 
ments of the feed industry in the state. 
The county organization will include 
the County Conservation Committee 
working with an advisory committee 
composed of the County Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration man and 
three farmers and ranchers. Individual 
users will apply ‘to the County Agri- 
cultural Conservation Committee who 
will convey their requests to the state 
committee, although in cases of urgen- 
cy the request may be made direct to 
the State Agricultural Conservation 
Committee. Where the county organ- 
ization has not been completed, indi- 
viduals should make their requests di- 
rect to the state committee. The above 
information was furnished through 
Congressman Barrett’s office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The Hog Situation 


AISERS of hogs and packer repre- 

sentatives will meet with officials of 
the Office of Price Administration on 
January 13, 1944, in Chicago, to discuss 
various provisions of the regulation 
which set a ceiling price on live hogs. 
Charles M. Elkington, O.P.A. official, 
said the discussion would center around 
a provision to provide payment for feed- 
ing hogs prior to sale, price differen- 
tials between competing market out- 
lets in the same area, price differentials 
by weights and grades, and seasonal 
price differentials. 


In the meantime, hog slaughter in 
federally inspected plants reached a 
new all-time peak in December at 
around 7,600,000 head. So large have 
been the runs that processors have been 
forced to hold large numbers of hogs 
from two to four days before slaughter- 
ing and, since the first of the year, pack- 
ers in some areas have asked that ship- 
ments of hogs be stopped entirely until 
they could handle them. 


Although the support program, pre- 
viously applying on good and choice 
hogs weighing 200 to 270 pounds, was 
extended on December 23 to cover hogs 
of those grades weighing up to 300 
pounds in an effort to relieve the mar- 
ket congestion, the expected relief did 
not result, Senators from the large hog 
producing areas are threatening Con- 
gressional action unless the O.P.A. 
agrees to release pork from rationing 
restrictions. They charge that that 
agency is trying to “ration a surplus.” 
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Hints on Bobcat Trapping 


Prepared by Division of Predator and Rodent Control, 


Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior 


BoBcat is the name by which the 

wild cats of the genus Lynx are 
known in most of the United States, par- 
ticularly the warmer parts—West and 
Southwest. The bobcat has keen eye- 
sight and a good sense of smell, though 
the latter is not so acute as in the wolf 
or the coyote. Most of its hunting for 
food is done at night, and the animal 
is aided by sight rather than by scent. 
Losses caused by this predatory animal 
among sheep are particularly severe 
when lambing is conducted on the open 
range and the lambing grounds are in 
close proximity to the broken, rough, 
rocky canyons that favor the presence 
of the bobcat. On gaining entry into a 
flock of sheep at lambing time, com- 
monly under cover of darkness, the bob- 
cat carries on its depredations in such 
manner as to cause little commotion 
there. The lamb is usually killed by a 
characteristic bite on the back of the 
neck or head, and then it is pulled down 
to be eaten. If its lust for killing is not 
satisfied, the bobcat may kill other 
lambs by the same method, continuing 
its work quietly until a large number 
have been destroyed. 


Trapping the Bobcat 


Trapping has been found to be one of 
the most effective methods of bobcat 
control. The common double-spring 
steel trap is employed, in sizes 2 and 
3. In selecting a site for trap sets, one 
should be guided to a large extent by 
the tracks of the animal and by other 
traces of its presence, which are com- 
monly found in the rugged recesses of 
the open range. Such places as leached 
limestone ridges, limestone cap rock, or 
eroded granitic canyons containing an 
abundance of small caverns and holes 
surrounded by rather extensive under- 
brush form the ideal habitat of the bob- 
eat. This may be in low-lying country 
or in. adjacent’ higher mountainous 
areas. When.the trail of a bobcat has 
been found, by track or sign, along, or 
leading from its rocky lair, traps may ‘be 
placed’ in either: double or single sets. 
If the: trail -is not frequently. used by 
livestock also,.or by such big game ani- 
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Fig. 1. Steel coyote trap set near scent bush. 
canvas trap pad in place. 


Note 


Fig. 2. Putting the finishing touches on a trap set. 
Note -“setting cloth’ on which the trapper kneels 





mals as deer, the so-called “blind” trap 
set may be employed. This set is called 
a blind because no lure or scent need be 
used around it when completed. 


Whether single or double blind trap 
sets are employed, they should be 
placed in holes dug directly in the trail 
of the bobcat close to such an obstruc- 
tion as an exposed root, a rock, or a 
clump of weeds, for the bobcat seldom 
fails to step over rather than on such an 
obstruction in its path. If the double 
set is to be used, the trap holes should 
be only about one inch apart, separated 
just far enough to prevent interference 
of the jaws when the trap is sprung. 
Each hole should be dug only slightly 
larger than the size of the trap and just 
deep enough to hold the set trap and 
allow this to be slightly lower than the 
level of the surrounding ground. When 
two traps are used, they may be joined 
together with a lap link at the ends of 
their chains, which in turn may be at- 
tached to a stake pin driven slightly be- 
low the ground level; or a drag may 
be used either made of wrought iron or 
consisting of a fairly heavy stone. The 
drag should be bedded under the traps, 
in which case more excavating will be 
required. It is well to have a free-act- 
ing swivel at the top of the stake pin to 
prevent a captive animal from twisting 
and breaking the trap chains attached 
to it. After the trap has been firmly 
bedded it is advisable to cover it with 
fine pulverized earth similar to that 
found in the mound of a pocket gopher. 
This will do for the spring of the trap. 
Dry and finely pulverized horse or cow 
manure may be more advantageously 
used to cover the inside of the trap jaws. 
Care should be taken to keep all loose 
dirt from getting under the pan and to 
see that there is an open space beneath 
it of at least a quarter of an inch. A 
trap pad made of canvas or of old de- 
scented slicker cloth for finally cover- 
ing the pan should now be placed on 
the inside of the jaws (fig. 1), then over 
all should be sprinkled dry dirt to the 
depth of a quarter to a half inch, of the 
same color as the ground surrounding 
the trap. The spot where the trap is 
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buried should be left in as natural a 
condition as possible. 

A scent attractive to bobcats may be 
used to advantage to lure the animals to 
trap sets. When scenting is resorted to, 
however, the traps should not be placed 
in the runway proper, but on either side 
of it, or on one side only, and parallel to 
the trail. They should be set in the 
same manner as described for the blind 
sets, between the trail and the spot se- 
lected for scattering the scent. This 
spot should be no more than 6 to 8 inch- 
es from the trap. In placing the scent, 
advantage should be taken of any stub- 
ble, bunch of weeds, exposed root, or 
object known as a scent post. These 
are so termed from the fact that they 
are the places selected by the animal 
for voiding urine or feces. Bobcats 
usually have their scent posts slightly 
off the trail, on stubble of range grasses, 
on bushes, or even on old bleached-out 
carcasses. The trap should be set be- 
tween the trail and the place scented, 
about 6 or 8 inches from each. 


Preparation of Scent 


The basis of the scent may be any 
kind of fish, but oily varieties, such as 
sturgeon, eels, suckers, and carp, are 
preferred. The flesh should be ground 
in a sausage mill, placed in strong tin 
or galvanized-iron cans, and left in a 
warm place to decompose thoroughly. 
Each can must be provided with a small 
vent to allow the escape of gas, other- 
wise there is danger of explosion. The 
aperture, however, should be screened 
with a fold of cloth to prevent flies from 
depositing eggs, as the mixture seems 
to lose much of its scent quality when 
maggots develop in it. This prepara- 
tion may be used within three days af- 
ter mixing, but is more lasting and pen- 
etrating when it is about a month old. 
Fish scent alone gives excellent results, 
but several modifications have been 
found highly effective. To the decom- 
posed fish as a basis may be added mice, 
beaver castors, musk glands from 
minks, weasels, and muskrats, and the 
bladders of coyotes and bobcats. Oil 
gives body to the scent and to a certain 
extent prevents freezing. If the mix- 
ture appears too thin, glycerin, brains, 
fish oil, butterfat, or other animal fat, 
such as that from woodchucks and 
ground squirrels, may be added. Oil 
of catnip, diluted in the proportion of 
35 drops of the pure oil to 2 ounces of 
petrolatum, has proved an effective lure 
in bobeat trapping. As this is a fine oil, 
the petrolatum is used to give it body, 
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A Bobcat 


and this tends also to prevent loss of 
the scent when exposed to rain. A few 
drops of the mixture of petrolatum and 
pure catnip oil should be placed on the 
scent spot every third day. 


Care in Details 


Success in trapping, whether for bob- 
cats or for other predators, is in many 
respects dependent upon the trapper’s 
attention to what might seem to be mi- 
nor details. While digging holes for the 
sets it is well for the trapper to stand 
or kneel on a “setting cloth,” which is 
made of canvas or a piece of sheepskin 
or calf hide about 3 feet square (fig. 2). 
Human scent on the canvas may be 
avoided by previously burying the cloth 
in an old manure pile. The dirt re- 
moved from the place where the trap 
is bedded may be piled on the setting 
cloth. Surplus dirt not needed for cov- 
ering the trap should be scattered even- 
ly on the ground at some distance from 
the set. The trap may be reset after a 
bobcat has been caught, the same spot 
being used if the ground and the natural 
surroundings have not been too badly 
scratched up or otherwise defaced, and 
if evidences of disturbance can be 
cleared away. It may be highly desir- 
able to reset the sprung trap in the same 
place, particularly if other good spots 
are lacking for scenting or for taking 
advantage of the natural obstructions 
needed for blind sets. 


From Calves 
To Lambs 


HOUGH I have not owned a calf or 

cow, or have I milked a cow for 25 
years, still I maintain an active interest 
in dairy matters,:particularly in the 
rearing of calves, in calf feeding, calf 
sanitation, calf comfort and safety in the 
early days and weeks of its life. I am 
a milk producer to the extent of around 
five cans a day of two gallons each— 
ewe milk in the flush days just after 
lambing. I am paid a dozen years in 
advance to the most widely circulating 
dairy paper and often have informing 
correspondence with dairy investiga- 
tors over the nation. Some of my best 
tips on lamb care and lamb safety I have 
drawn from these dairy affiliations. 


The cautious, the discriminating grain 
feeding of young calves that I have been 
reading about for 25 years causes me to 
pass very lightly over the impressive 
exhortations to “creep feed” young 
lambs at very early ages. My personal 
observation in creep feeding tallies with 
the practice of the calf man: O.K. if you 
can “get away with it,” but very bad 
when you bring on digestive “spills,” 
bowel disorders. 


The sheep exhorter will tell you to 
use litter to get your young lambs up off 
the unsanitary ground, which, of course, 
is excellent advice. But the calf in- 
vestigator may go a bit further by tell- 
ing you to get the litter under your 
lambs not only to cut off germ contacts 
from the ground but to insulate the 
lambs from the ground chills and damp- 
ness that disturb his strength of re- 
sistance, lower his vital processes and 
make him subject to the foothold and 
rapid multiplication of organisms inside 
that would not have developed but for 
the shock to his body due to dampness 
and of ground contact. 


To be sure we pin faith to the iodine 
bottle and use it religiously, early, on 
the navels—so early we may have to 
wipe them dry, and may come back at 
them an hour or two later. But how- 
ever crowded we may become at that 
time we don’t want any shunting of 
these wabbly ages into any overflow 
quarters with inadequate ground insu- 
lation in the way of litter, to say nothing 
of remote corners where the babies may 
go to shiver by the hour. 


G. P. Williams 
Radnor, O. 
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The Wool Market 


By C J. Fawcett, General Manager 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


HE market for both domestic and for- 

eign wool is at more-or-less of a 
standstill as the year 1943 draws to a 
close. This is due to the recent an- 
nouncement by Kenneth W. Marriner, 
Chief of the Textile Division of the War 
Production Board, to the effect that con- 
sideration was being given to the liqui- 
dation of that portion of the stockpile 
of wool owned by the United States, 
which amounts to approximately 330 
million pounds of Australian and South 
American wool. About 20 to 30 million 
pounds of this is South American and 
the balance Australian. 

This announcement was the result of 
a meeting held in Washington, D.C., on 
December 16 of the Stockpile and Im- 
ports Advisory Committee at which dis- 
cussions were had and recommenda- 
tions made pointing to the early liqui- 
dation of the stockpile. Following this 
announcement, meetings were held in 
Boston by both the National and Boston 
Wool Trade Associations. Several pro- 
posed plans have been developed as a 
result of these meetings and have been 
presented to the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration in Washington, which is ex- 
pected to be the liquidating agency. 

Suggestion No. 1 provides for the cre- 
ation of a corporation or holding com- 
pany for the purpose of purchasing the 
entire stockpile. Number 2 suggests 
the creation of an organization or hold- 
ing company to act as sales agent for the 
Defense Supplies Corporation and, No. 
3 suggests the appointment of an advis- 
ory committee consisting of represen- 
tatives of manufacturers, dealers, and 
growers for the purpose of conferring 
with the Defense Supplies Corporation 
concerning the liquidation of this wool. 

No plans have yet been announced 
and it is probable that some time will 
elapse before sales get under way. It is 
interesting to note the wide variation in 
the estimated time required to liquidate 
the stockpile, which varies from six 
months to three years. Inasmuch as 
this announcement has virtually 
stopped all importations, it is pointed 
out that the present rate of consump- 
tion of about a billion pounds per year 
would soon provide an outlet for all of 
this wool, as well as a liberal portion of 
the domestic. 
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The plans met with varied opinions. 
The manufacturers are practically 100 
per cent in favor of liquidating the stock 
pile at the present time. The dealer- 
contingency is divided about fifty-fifty, 
presumably largely influenced by their 
holdings of Australian wool, There is 
probably no spot Australian wool avail- 
able, but substantial orders, probably 
around 150,000 bales, are on order in 
Australia. 

It is hoped that this wool can be liqui- 


‘dated in a manner that will not depre- 


ciate the values of either foreign or do- 
mestic wool. The price, however, of 
Australian wool on a replacement basis 
above which the stockpile could not be 
expected to sell is substantially below 
the value at which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has purchased the 
domestic clip. It might appear on first 
consideration that this places the C.C.C. 
owned domestic wool in a more em- 
barrassing position. We are inclined, 
after due consideration, to believe that 
this strengthens rather than weakens 
the position of domestic wool. The 
spread between the value of foreign and 
domestic wool exists anyway regardless 
of the disposition of the stockpile. If 
this announcement results in decreas- 
ing the amount of foreign wool to be im- 
ported into this country by the amount 
of the stockpile, then the position of 
domestic wool has been strengthened to 
that extent. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation 
controls about five million pounds of 
scoured and greasy South American 
wool that was seized before Germany 
invaded Russia. This wool has been in 
storage for two and one-half years. It 
is expected that this collection will be 
the first to be offered. 

The situation as to demand for do- 
mestic fiber has improved somewhat. 
It was announced a short time ago that 
the government was now reinstating all 
of the orders for manufactured woolens 
that were deferred last fall except those 
for covert cloth which were cancelled. 
Some millions of blankets and other ma- 
terials are included in the deferred or- 
ders. The manufacturers will now go 
ahead with the expectation of complet- 
ing the orders in the first quarter of 
this year. It is also reported, on good 





authority, that the Quartermaster’s of- 
fice will advance the date for placing 
orders for four million yards of serge 
and about two million yards of 12-ounce 
shirting requiring domestic wool early 
in January rather than January and 
February as previously reported. 

A factor pointed out by the National 
Association of Woolen Manufacturers 
is important, namely, that 63 per cent 
of the apparel wool used in the first nine 
months of 1943 was of foreign origin. 
This ratio, presumably, will continue 
throughout the remainder of 1943 and 
well into 1944. Consumption continues 
at a very Satisfactory rate: 948,427,000 
pounds were used in the first ten months 
of 1943 as compared with 927,876,000 
pounds for the same ten months of 1942. 
The same source sets the percentage of 
machinery occupied in production of 
civilian goods at 63 and 37 per cent on 
government goods as compared with 
75 per cent of the machinery having 
been occupied on war materials at the 
peak of production a year ago. 

Consideration and definite action up- 
on the 1944 C.C.C. wool purchase pro- 
gram has been delayed because of the 
failure of Congress to act favorably up- 
on the C.C.C. bill now before that body, 
to which an amendment has been at- 
tached pertaining to the payment of 
subsidies as a means of regulating pro- 
duction and consumption. As a stop- 
gap proposition the life of the C.C.C. 
was extended to February 17, when it 
is expected that the bill in an amended 
form will have become a law. It seems 
certain that a similar program will be 
inaugurated for the coming clip, and 
possibly subsequent clips, for the need 
will be even more apparent in 1944 than 
in 1943 because of competition to do- 
mestic wool created by the sale of the 
stockpile. 

Considerable time is being spent on a 
proposed revision of values to apply in 
the 1944 program. It was quite appar- 
ent that the classifications provided by 
the O.P.A. ceilings were insufficient to 
describe all types of domestic wool: al- 
so, inequalities concerning relative val- 
ues of the respective grades or clas- 
sifications developed. A proposed re- 
classification is now in the formative 
process that will, it is hoped, correct 
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some of the inequalities that now exist. 
This proposed revision has now been 
placed before the trade and growers 
generally by Chief Appraiser Durham 
Jones for consideration and suggestions. 
This should command the careful at- 
tention of wool growers at the winter 
conventions. 


Things are happening so fast now-a- 
days that it is almost impossible to cover 
all the important factors in one brief 
article, all of which should be discussed 
at the conventions this winter. In the 
meantime, the market value of wool has 
been protected adequately this year by 
the C.C.C. wool purchase program, 
which now covers about 225 million 
pounds, of which about 190 million 
pounds is shorn domestic wool. Approx- 
imately 20 @ 25 per cent of the wool 
purchased has been moved to manu- 
facturers. 


Post-War Wool Marketing 


HAT Australian wool growers are 

planning now for the marketing of 
their wool clips after the war is indi- 
cated by the recommendations made by 
the Post-War Marketing Committee of 
the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council, 
copy of which has recently reached the 
office of the National Wool Growers 
Association. First, they are urgently 
asking that the Imperial Wool Purchase 
arrangement, which has been in effect 
since the outbreak of the war, be ex- 
tended to cover three full wool years 
after the cessation of hostilities. They 
feel that a reversion to the pre-war auc- 
tion method of wool selling will be both 
impracticable and inadvisable for a 
period after the war closes. 


They also consider that the purchas- 
ing and distributing of wool surpluses 
should be undertaken by an Interna- 
tional Authority at the earliest practic- 
able date, and if the Australian surplus 
raw wool is placed under international 
authority, they contend all other na- 
tions with major raw wool surpluses 
(which would include the United 
States) should “give some satisfactory 
undertaking to place such surpluses un- 
der the same international authority.” 
If an international purchasing and dis- 
tributing authority is formed, they sug- 
gest that the International Wool Secre- 
tariat, which is the organization set up 
several years ago to handle the wool 
publicity program for Australian and 
South African wool growers, should be 
represented on that body. Until such 
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international authority is set up, Aus- 
tralian growers are asking that the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom con- 
tinue the existing plan covering the ac- 
quisition of wool in the British Com- 
monwealth. 

In all negotiations by the Australian 
Government in regard to future wool 
marketing arrangements the Post-War 
Marketing Committee recommends that 
the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council be 
consulted as an “authoritative body rep- 
resenting wool growers’ interests.” 


Revised Feed Order 


AR Food Administrator Marvin 

Jones, on December 18, announced 
a number of revisions to Food Produc- 
tion Order No. 9, designed to bring 
about a better distribution of protein 
meal among livestock and poultry feed- 
ers and among mixed feed manufactur- 
ers. 

The revised order became effective 
immediately. It limits the quantity of 
protein meal that can be used by mixed 
feed manufacturers in 1944, and author- 
izes the Director of Food Production, 
whenever he finds it necessary, to limit 
the protein meal held in processor’s in- 
ventories, delivered to buyer, or used in 
mixed feed during 1944. A regulation 
issued earlier this month by W.F.A. re- 
quires processors of protein meal to set 
aside 20 per cent of their January meal 
production for directed distribution to 
critical areas. Processors will be given 
credit against the January set-aside for 
any meal they make available for di- 
rected distribution during December. 

Public hearings on the proposed or- 
der were held in Washington on No- 
vember 9 and December 2. 


The principal revisions from the ex- 
isting order are: 


1. Mixed feed manufacturers are 
authorized to use for the manufacture 
of mixed feed no more protein meal than 
the average so used during the calendar 
years 1942 and 1943. Whenever he 
deems it necessary to obtain equitable 
distribution among mixed feed manu- 
facturers, handlers and feeders, the Di- 
rector may limit the quantity of pro- 
tein meal which any manufacturer may 
use in making mixed feeds during any 
part of the feeding year. 

2. Whenever he deems it necessary, 
the Director may limit the quantity of 
protein meal which processors may sell 
to any class of buyers during any part 
of the feeding year. 


3. No person can accept delivery of 
any protein meal which, together with 
his inventory, would exceed the total 
tonnage needed for manufacturing, 
sales, or feeding, according to the fol- 
lowing schedule: for fish meal, season’s 
requirements; for tankage and meat 
scraps, 60 days’ requirements; for all 
other protein meal, 30 days’ require- 
ments. Ranchers who must lay in larg- 
er supplies because of weather condi- 
tions, and small dealers who customarily 
buy in carlots or in quantities of not to 
exceed 2,000 pounds, are exempted from 
this inventory provision. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Food Production Order No. 9, Revised, 
the Director of Food Production issued 
an order effective immediately requir- 
ing for the delivery of any protein meal 
in New Mexico and designated areas of 
West Texas, a statement approved by a 
member of the County Agricultural 
Conservation Committee or by the Ad- 
ministrative Officer of the County Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Association. 
The designated area of West Texas in- 
cluded Wichita and Brown counties and 
all counties of Texas lying wholly west 
of a north and south line extending 
along the east line of Wilbarger County. 
Since December 27, 1943, the areas for 
which approved statements are re- 
quired for the delivery of protein meal 
have included Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
and the entire state of Texas. 


The revised order covers all protein 
meal in the form of digester and feeding 
tankage, fish meal, meat scraps and corn 
gluten meal, or cake, meal, and pellets 
derived from cottonseed, soybeans, pea- 
nuts, flaxseed, copra, sesame, babassu, 
curicury, and palm kernel. Adminis- 
tration of the order has been delegated 
in Washington to Walter C. Berger, 
chief of the Feed and Livestock Branch 
of F.P.A. and will be administered in 
the field by state and county agricultur- 
al conservation committees with the as- 
sistance of state and county feed advis- 
ory committees. 





NEW RANGE MANAGEMENT CHIEF 


James A. Scott, connected with the U.S. 
Forest Service in New Mexico and Arizona 
for the past 36 years, has accepted the po- 
sition of chief of range management in the 
office of the Director of Grazing, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, at Salt Lake City. 
He succeeds E. R. Greenslet, who has been 
acting chief for the past year. Mr. Greenslet 
will serve as regional grazier in New Mex- 
ico. 
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Utah's Bounty Law 


By James A. Hooper, Secretary 
Utah Wool Growers 


PARADOX is a statement or ex- 

pression seemingly absurd or self- 
contradictory in its terms but perhaps 
really true. Hence, a paradoxical situa- 
tion would be a seemingly absurd situa- 
tion but perhaps a real one. 


In Utah, the poultry men, the Fish 
and Game Department, and the live- 
stock men running sheep within her 
boundaries consider the coyote as their 
Number I enemy,—a desperado, a 
killer, and not a nuisance to be toler- 
ated. When we find the annual crop of 
such “characters” not being harvested, 
rather than retire in a subdued and de- 
feated attitude, we go out with renewed 
energy to reduce the difficulty rather 
than take it for granted. We would re- 
fuse to commend any division of govern- 
ment that relaxed its activity in the 
running down of a desperado because 
a reward was placed upon his head. 
When we in Utah, through a _ bounty 
law, encouraged trappers to kill coyotes 
on a bounty basis, we did not become 
such bigots as to condemn all other 
methods of predatory animal control. 


In the interest of an outstanding and 
important industry of the State of Utah 
and the substantial investment we have 
in that industry, we are willing to spend 
approximately nine cents per head to 
stop the destruction of our herds by 
predators, and what may appear as an 
exceptionally high levy is to us only 
a reasonable amount for protection and 
insurance, We find the expenditure a 
sound investment with an increasing 
reduction in predator numbers. 

At the time the bill was introduced in 
the state legislature, we realized that 
fraud would exist and every precaution 
was written into the bill to reduce to a 
minimum the bountying of predators 
imported from beyond the boundaries of 
the state. There is some complaint that 
the restrictions for this purpose are in 
some instances discouraging trappers 
from accomplishing the very purposes 
of the act. If one will carefully read 
the requirements for bountying a pred- 
ator, it will be readily seen that the 
precautions and penalties are severe. As 
laws do not prevent murder and theft, 
we realize that this legislation will not 
stop the fraudulent bountying of pred- 
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ators completely, but we believe that 
through proper administration, which 
we are enjoying, it reduces it to a mini- 
mum. 

We have learned, at our expense, that 
there was a severe loss in the limited 
control of predators with a fixed salary 
basis of employing trappers; the system 
was not adequate and predator numbers 
were increasing. 

One of the complaints constantly 
reaching this office with regard to the 
hunters and trappers employed on a 
monthly basis has been that they are 
only interested in the financial returns 
which they enjoy by reason of their em- 
ployment and therefore put forth the 
least effort because if they destroy the 
predators they destroy their possibility 
of continuing to be on the payroll. An 
examination of the report of some of 
the men employed is sufficient evidence 
to see that this has been done. On the 
other hand, a trapper or hunter paid 
according to the number of predators 
he kills in bounties will hesitate to per- 
mit a female to go free, realizing that a 
“bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” and if he should permit a female 
coyote to go at large he has very little 
assurance that some other hunter will 
not kill her and receive the bounty. So, 
logically, the man whose occupation is 
hunting realizes that the coyote busi- 
ness is more important to him than the 
sheep business, because the more the 
predators molest the sheep the greater 
in demand will become his occupation. 
I think it is rather farfetched with both 
types of hunters to think that predators 
are turned loose. Asa general rule both 
the hunter employed on a per-month 
basis and the hunter who hunts on a 
bounty basis do not resort to permitting 
predators to remain at large. The man 
who hunts for a bounty is an employed 
hunter in the same sense that an indus- 
trial worker who is paid by the “unit” 
is an employed industrial worker as 
well as the man paid by the month. 


It is inconceivable that there is any 
area within the State of Utah where 
coyotes are corralled and where preda- 
tors roam that is not at some time dur- 
ing the year grazed by sheep and that 
bounty would be paid upon predators 





that remain in areas where they would 
not prey upon flocks. The bounty there- 
fore works in every section of the State 
of Utah and the livestock operator 
knows that whenever and wherever a 
predator is destroyed and a bounty paid 
that the flockmaster will benefit. 


Under the Utah bounty law a sub- 
stantial number of predators are being 
accounted for, and with the operation 
of the law entirely in the hands of the 
growers, we expect but very little fraud 
in the payment of bounties. There is 
one thing of which we are certain—no 
money is paid unless there is a dead 
predator. Contrary to statements that 
have been at large, the Biological Sur- 
vey and the Department of Agriculture 
are working hand in hand and the two 
systems of predatory animal control are 
accomplishing more than either system 
could accomplish without the other. 


The loss of sheep through predatory 
animals has always been one of the 
factors limiting profit in the industry, 
also a great source of waste, and, as re- 
cently expressed by one of our neighbor 
states, it now “has become a disaster so 
serious in some sections it is of calami- 
tous proportion.” It is because of this 
general situation in the sheep states that 
Utah has invited a study of the subject 
to promote a satisfactory campaign 
against this Number I enemy. We hope 
that neighboring states will assist us in 
the program which we have inaugu- 
rated that the sheep industry may be- 
come a more prosperous endeavor. 





Mr. Hooper will serve as chairman of 
the National Association’s subcommit- 
tee on predatory animal control at the 
convention in Denver, January 24-26, 
1944. An open meeting of the com- 
mittee will be held to give everyone an 
opportunity to express himself on the 


best methods for predator control. 
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Lamb Markets 


Denver 


GHEEP receipts for December, 1943, 

totaled approximately 100,000 head, 
or 4,000 below those for the same month 
in 1942. For the year 2,714,486 head 
were received as compared to 2,966,386 
in 1942, a decrease of 251,900 head. 


For the first week of the month, the 
market was steady to weak, both on 
killer and country account. Strictly 
good and choice slaughter lambs were 
scarce and held up best. Ewes worked 
higher closing strong to 25 cents up. 
Several loads of choice 92-105 pound 
lambs sold at $14.50 and $14.60. Good 
to choice made $14 to $14.25 and some 
rangers $13.75 to $14. Medium to good 
Idahos went down to $13.25 and choice 
fed truck-ins reached $14.50. Good to 
choice ewes sold at $6.35 to $5.65 with 
best truck-ins $5.75 and culls $3.50 to $4. 
Feeding lambs averaging 70 pounds 
bulked at $11.75 to $12.25, the inside 
prices taking whitefaces. Medium to 
good 46—59-pound whitefaces made 
$9 to $10 and short-term breeding ewes 
went out at $6. 


Locally, slaughter lambs worked 
higher during the second week, lower 
grades finishing as much as 25 cents 
higher. Good and choice lambs reached 
$14.60 and predominated in the run. 
Some of the 118-pound lambs scaled up 
to $14.40. Wooled truck-ins grading 
good and choice closed at $13.75 to $14.- 
40 Ewes went up at least 25 cents and 
good and choice loads averaging around 
135 pounds made $6.25; best truck-ins 
stopped at $6. Feeding lambs weak- 
ened and went lower. None sold above 
$12.10, a spread of $10.50 to $12 taking 
most of the good and choice loads. 
Mixed fats and feeders averaging a little 
over 80 pounds went out at $12.60. Med- 
ium to good whitefaced feeding lambs, 
weighing under 60 pounds and includ- 
ing some of the Navajo type, moved at 
$8 to $10. 

During the third week, the market 
improved and the close was steady to 
mostly 15 cents higher. Ewes also 
went up sharply closing 25 to 50 cents 
higher. No strictly choice fat lambs 
were received, but $14.50 was finally 
paid for one double-deck of good to 
choice 93-pound fed lambs, and $14.25 
was paid rather freely late in the truck 
division. A load of strictly good and 
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choice 121- pound slaughter ewes 
touched $6.75, others going at $6 to 
$6.50 and best truck-ins made $6.50. 
Trade held mostly steady on feeding 
lambs. A sizable showing of mixed 
fats and feeders, or fleshy feeders, av- 
eraging 81 to 85 pounds went at $12.50 
and one load reached $13.10. The top 
on straight feeding lambs was $12.25. 

The closing trade during the next 
week was fairly active on all classes. 
Strictly good and choice fed lambs of 


87 to 103-pound weights sold up to 
$14.60. The limit on truck-ins was 
$14.25 each day. One load of ewes 
averaging 121 pounds topped at $6.75 
and truck-ins ranged from $5 to $6.25. 
Feeding lambs continued in fairly broad 
demand at steady prices. Some fleshy 
feeders averaging around 80 pounds 
went out at $12.35, load lots of 
straight feeders ranging from $9 to 
$12.15. A spread of $9 to $11.25 took 
most trucked-in feeders. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 








Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 27 Centers __. 


1943 1942 
December 24 December 25 


383,282 283,109 


Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices (Wooled) 


Good and Choice ..... , 
Medium and Good 


$15.58 
14.53 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 


Commercial, all-weights 


28.31 
24.88 27.31 
22.88 25.81 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 
Novembber, 1943 





November 
1943 1943 


Fed. Insp. Non-Insp. 


Average live weight (pounds) 
Average yield (per cent) 


Average cost per 100 pounds ($) ...10.45 


October November 


1942* 
Fed. Insp. Non-Insp. 


86.37 90.07 84.67 87.34 
44.91 44.34 43.47 44.76 
13.16 10.37 =11.82 11.64 





Federally Inspected Slaughter November, 1943 and 1942 





Cattle 
Calves . 


Hogs .... 


1943 1942 
1,289,603 1,018,039 
624,741 900,775 
6,971,752 3,022,659 
2,369,955 2,126,042 








* Includes federally inspected and non-inspected establishments. 
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During the last week under review a 
higher market developed on all slaugh- 
ter classes. Lambs went up 25 to 50 
cents and ewes were 15 cents higher. 
Strictly good and choice fed lambs 
averaging 101 to 103 pounds sold up to 
$15.10. Other fed wooled loads ranged 
from $14.60 to $15. Heavies averaging 
112 pounds went at $14.65. Best truck- 
ins reached $14.60. Some 92-pound 
clips with No. 1 pelts were taken by a 
killer at $13. A load of strictly good 
and choice 131-pound slaughter ewes 
topped at $6.90 and the practical top on 
trucked-in slaughter ewes was $6.65. 
Demand for feeding lambs continued 
narrow. One double of fleshy 77-pound 
feeders made $12.75 with 50 head out 
at $10.50. The practical top on straight 
feeding lambs was $12. 

Jacqueline O’Keefe 


Omaha 


GUPPLIES of sheep and lambs at the 

Omaha market were the largest for 
any December since 1931, although re- 
ceipts dropped around 34,000 head un- 
der the November total. The total 
count was around 202,000. 


The range lamb run tapered off last 
month until very few arrived at the 
market later in the period. In the fed 
lamb division quality improved as the 
month progressed and by the end of the 
session the bulk of the receipts were 
fed westerns. 


Price fluctuations were unusually 
narrow throughout the period, as best 
fed westerns were bringing no more 
than $14 when the month opened. From 
that time on there was a continual but 
slow advance, and by the end of the 
month the top of $14.75 was reached on 
good and choice offerings which was 
75 cents higher than the November 
close. Clipped lambs sold right along 
25 @ 50 cents under the woolskin 
prices. 


Sorted natives followed about the 
same pattern. As December opened 
best offerings sold around $13.50, while 
top price for the month was $14.25 paid 
for that class as the month ended. As 
a whole, quality of native lambs was 
comparatively good throughout the 
period. Both natives and fed westerns 
closed the year about $1 under the 
1942 close. The outlook is for con- 
tinued liberal supplies of fed lambs at 
the Omaha market in the next 60 days. 

Feeder lambs were scarce in Omaha 
last month and only about 21,000 were 
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shipped from this market. Price fluc- 
tuations were also narrow in this divis- 
ion, and very few good and choice kinds 
of desirable weights arrived to test top 
quotations. As the period opened best 
feeders sold around the $12 figure; 
prices were able to advance 25 @ 50 
cents as the month progressed, and best 
feeders were quotable to around $12.50 
as the year ended, or about $2.25 under 
the quotations at the close of December 
a year ago. In general, good and choice 
quality feeders were in good demand. 
Quite a few of the offerings were light- 
weight, and farmers and feeders were 
slow to buy that kind, though many 
changed hands at $9 to $10. 


Fat ewes were not so plentiful at the 
market in December. However, cur- 
tailed receipts had little effect on prices. 
As the month opened best ewes sold 
around $6 and a continual advance sent 
top prices to $7.50 for good and choice 
fed ewes around the middle of the ses- 
sion. After that time prices began to 
slip, and by the end of the month, good 
and choice truck-ins sold from $6.75 
down, and with nothing really choice 
in the way of range ewes, prices ranged 
from $6.25 to $6.50, the bulk of the of- 
fering closing the month about 50 cents 
above the November close. 


Only a few fat yearlings were offered 
all month and the better kinds sold from 
$12 to $13. 


Dave Lorenson 


St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for December were 

97,487 compared with 98,561 in No- 
vember and 111,008 in December a year 
ago. Receipts for the year were 1,230,- 
521 against 1,239,531 in 1942. Of the 
month’s total, about 75,000 were from 
native territory, and the rest from the 
West and Southwest. 


The lamb market during the month 
was in good tone, and closing values 
were 25 @ 50 cents higher than the 
close of November. On the close best 
fed westerns sold up to $14.75, with oth- 
ers down to $14.25. Best natives sold 
at $14.25 on late days, with most fair to 
good kinds $13.50 to $14.25. Fall-shorn 
lambs sold up to $14.25 late in the 
month, with others down to $13.50 or 
lower. 

Yearlings closed around 25 cents 
higher, with best at $12.25 on the close, 
and others down to $11. Ewes closed 
25 @ 50 cents up, with best at $6.75 the 
last week, and bulk of fair to good kinds 


$6 @ $6.50, and common kinds down to 
$4. 
H. H. Madden 


Chicago 


HE year ended with lambs in a fairly 

strong position with top at $15.10 
which was highest since November but 
$1 lower than the close of 1942. In De- 
cember receipts were 254,402, largest 
for that month since 1934, and about 
5,000 more than a year ago. 


During the month demand was strong 
and reliable and prices were well stabi- 
lized. On the first of the month top 
was $14.75 for fed western lambs of good 
finish, and the average cost of all the 
good packer lambs, $14.15. At the 
close of the month the best lambs sold 
at $15.10 and the average was $14.60. 
Most of the farm-fed lambs came to 
market in very good condition, but 
many farmers complained that the cost 
of feed was so high and labor expense 
so much, there was not much left for 
profit although the market was highest 
in 14 years. The month’s supply in- 
cluded some shipments of shorn lambs 
with No. 1 pelts that sold at $14 to 14.35 
and the commoner types at $12 to 12.50. 


Late in the month when receipts 
dropped off on account of the holiday 
season the market improved noticeably, 
making a gain of 50 cents over midweek 
prices. This brought most of the good 
shipping and city butcher lambs up to 
$15.10 with a large percentage going at 
$14.75 to $15. There was not much call 
for the low-grade lambs that had to sell 
at $13 to $14. 


The labor trouble was again a handi- 
cap to packers who were restricted in 
the number of sheep they could 
slaughter, but most of the month they 
were able to keep a fair clearance, due 
mainly to a more favorable distribution 
of receipts. 

Late in December a consignment of 
two cars of California lambs that had 
been fed since May sold at $14.90. 


Receipts of ewes were comparatively 
light and demand proved stronger than 
usual. A large percentage of the 
slaughter ewes sold during the month 
at $6 to $6.75, with a few cull and can- 
ner ewes at $5 to $6. Late in the month 
the market was strong and active, with 
top reaching $7.50 for a load of 155- 
pound Montanas, and most of the good 
quality ewes going at $6.75 to $7.25. 
There was a strong inquiry for breeding 
ewes but not many showed up. Quoted 
at $7 to $12. 
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Yearlings found a reliable outlet at 
stronger prices with values moving 
along in relation to the price of lambs. 
The supply was not large and demand 
fully up to the average. A range of $12 
to $13 took most of the yearlings while 
best were quoted at $13.25 to $13.50 at 
the high time and low qualities down 
to $11. 

There was an active demand for feed- 
er lambs but not many were available. 
Some light weights with plain quality 
cleared at $10.50 to $11.50 and better 
grades from Montana went at $12.60 to 
$12.75. 

Receipts for the year totaled 2,389,- 
871, compared with 2,596,871 last year. 
The supply was larger than in 1940 and 
1942, but with those exceptions, the 
smallest since 1892. 


The year’s supply of slaughter lambs 
comprised 73 per cent of the total ovine 
receipts. Ewes totaled 17 per cent and 
feeder lambs represented 3 per cent. At 
20 primary markets the year’s supply 
was in excess of 18,700,000 or 825,000 


more than last year. 


The market was at the highest level 
early in the year when the fed lambs 
were coming freely from the West. The 
highest spot of the year was in March 
when the best lambs reached $16.85. 
During the first three months the ave- 
rage price ranged from $15.25 in Janu- 
ary to $16.45 in March. After the roll- 
back started in June the market showed 
a downward trend, reaching the lowest 
level in October when the average 
dropped down to $13.25. The average 
price of lambs for the year was $14.90, 
highest since 1925 and $1.25 higher 
than in 1942. The average of sheep and 
lambs combined per head was $12.67 
compared with $11.75 the previous year. 


The general demand for mutton pro- 
ducts was improved during the year be- 
cause of the amount consumed by the 
war personnel. Largely because of that 
fact, slaughter was the largest on record 
at federally inspected points and 
reached the unprecedented total of 23,- 
480,000 or an increase of 1,854,000 over 
the previous year. 


According to the latest government 
survey more lambs will be fed this year 
in the midwest cornbelt area but the 
increase will be offset by fewer lambs 
fed in Kansas wheatfields. Lamb feed- 
ers who have come to Chicago in the 
past three months do not look with 
much optimism on feeding operations in 
1944 because of government interfer- 
ence with the regular demand which 
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has resulted in much uncertainty and 
confusion. Cattle and hog feeders have 
not benefited by the subsidy invoked 
last June and lamb feeders feel that 
prices in that department have been 
held down for the same reason 


Frank E. Moore 


Ogden 


The receipts at Ogden during Decem- 
ber, 1943, totaled 70,244 as against 96,- 
751 received in December, 1942, which 
brought the number received during the 
12 months up to 1,886,768 head as com- 
pared with 2,100,648 head in 1942, or a 
decrease of 213,640 for the year. 


The percentage of sales for the year 
was still around 50 per cent of the total 
receipts, practically the same as last 
year. 


During the first half of the month the 
receipts were running around 25,000 
head per week, dropping down to 12,- 
000 the third week and 6,000 the last 
week. Only about 10 per cent of the 
total numbers were for sale on the mar- 
ket, the balance being in the hands of 
the packers. 


In early December the market was 
steady with no material changes from 
the last week in November. Medium to 
good carload fat lambs sold at $13.65 
with truck-ins at $13. Common to choice 
ewes sold for $3 to $5. No feeders were 
sold. 


The market picked up considerably 
during the second week and fat lambs 
were 25 cents higher while ewes 
brought 75 cents to $1 higher. Good 
fat lambs sold for $14.25, with trucked- 
in lots selling at $12.50 to $13.25. Strict- 
ly choice ewes brought $6.25, with good 
to choice ewes selling at $5.25 to $6. 


During the last half of the month, re- 
ceipts of killing classes were light but 
the prices remained strong. Good to 
choice trucked-in fat lambs brought $13 
to $13.50 while choice ewes sold at $6. 
One load of good 85-pound fleshy feed- 
ing lambs sold at $12.25. During the 
Christmas holiday week, practically no 
sheep or lambs were received or sold. 
The shortage of lambs on feed in Utah 
and Idaho will continue to show in our 
receipts for the next few months, but 
the prices should remain firm. 


C. R. Knowles 





Wyoming Wool Exhibit 


HE Wool Department of the Univer- 

sity of Wyoming will display its wool 
exhibit at the convention of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association in Denver 
this month. 


Shown at the Wyoming Wool Grow- 
ers’ convention in Casper last Septem- 
ber, it received a lot of attention from 
the growers. At that time it was made up 
of 8 fleeces from the 1943 clip. These 
fleeces, selected during the shearing 
season, were the best fleeces of each 
grade that were found. All had ex- 
ceptional greasy and cleanweights, and 
the values ranged from $6 to $7 at Bos- 
ton, at present ceiling prices. These 
fleeces give the growers an ideal to fol- 


Grade of Fleece Greasy Wt.Shrinkage Clean Wt. Clean Price Price 
Per cent Pounds 


Pounds 
Fine Staple 15.0 60.7 
Y, Blood Staple 20.1 68.9 
% Blood Staple 15.7 62.6 
34 Blood Staple 16.5 63.0 
% Blood Staple 19.0 64.2 
'% Blood Staple 19.6 60.7 
Low 4 Blood Staple 17.5 57.3 
Common and Braid 14.0 53.3 


low in building up their flocks, and the 
remark was often heard as they inspect- 
ed the exhibit, in Casper, that one 
should have a thousand ewes producing 
fleeces like those displayed; then he 
could discard the rest of the flock and 
get along with fewer sheep. 

By a study of the table, the relative 
values of the different grades are ap- 
parent. These fleeces show about the 
same relative values between grades as 
have been found in extensive studies of 
many hundreds of fleece samples. 

Wool growers inspecting the fleeces 
at the Casper meetings remarked on the 
similarity of the feel of the two fleeces 
having the same shrinkage, even though 
one was a fine grade and the other a 
quarter blood grade. 


Grease 
Fleece 
Boston Value 


47.55¢ $7.13 
37.01 7.40 
40.77 6.40 
40.33 6.65 
35.80 6.80 
39.30 7.70 
42.70 7.47 
47.17 6.60 


Boston 
5.90 $1.21 
6.25 1.19 
5.87 1.09 
6.11 1.09 
6.80 1.00 
7.70 1.00 
7.47 1.00 
6.54 1.01 
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FIND HINDEN PROFIT ON 
RANGE UR FEED LO 


MINERAL 
FEEDING 
DOES IT 


“Costs Reduced, Profits Increased Many Ways” 
Say Sheepmen Who Are Using 


N AMPLE mineral content in the 
feed is just as necessary for sheep 

or goats on range as for any other live- 
stock. Some minerals actually become 
part of the animal's body itself... some 
aid digestion and assimilation of feed 
. others are stored in the bones and 
tissues for various reasons. Quantities 
of some are so small they can hardly 
be measured .. . but even they are 
very important. That’s why it’s so ur- 
gently important to know that the min. 
erals fed to your herd not only correct 
all ordinary deficiencies, but supply the 


MoorMans 
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MoorMan's Minerals 


necessary minerals in the correct pro- 
portion. 


That calls for the utmost in scientific 
production and that is exactly what you 
get in MoorMan’'s complete mineral 
feeds. Not only do production methods 
give scientific accuracy, but all ingredi- 
ents as well as fin- 
ished products are 
constantly being 


and in practical feeding tests on one of 
America's finest experiment farms. 


Little wonder regular users report $2 
and more in added profits for every $1 
invested in MoorMan's! Why shouldn't 
you enjoy these profitable results, too? 
Mail coupon now and get all the facts. 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., Dept. A-132, Quincy, Illinois 





tested both in a thor- 


Moorman Mfg. Company, Dept A-132, Quincy, Ill. 
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The Auxiliary 


National Convention 
Program 


OR the first time in over thirty years, 

Denver, Colorado, will be the host 
city to a wool growers’ national conven- 
tion, and they have promised to make 
it a memorable occasion. Although war- 
time travel restrictions will undoubted- 
ly affect the size of the crowd, a full pro- 
gram is being planned for both the 
men’s association and for the women’s 
auxiliary. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, chairman of the program for the 
auxiliary convention, together with 
Mrs. John B. Allies, president of the 
Colorado auxiliary, in charge of social 
arrangements, and Mrs, Sayers Farmer, 
president of the Texas auxiliary, in 
charge of display, are working on plans 
that will make for an interesting and 
educational three days. 

In addition to hearing the reports of 
the past year’s work from our National 
President and other National Auxiliary 
officers and state delegates, we have 
been fortunate in securing as a speaker, 
the Very Reverend Paul B. Roberts, 
Pastor of the St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church of Denver. The Program 
Committee thought that this might be a 
good time to vary just a little from the 
usual routine of discussing sheep affairs 
and listen to a right good inspirational 
talk. ; 

Getting back to the main business of 
the convention, a round-table discussion 
will cover the different subjects we are 
interested in under the heading, “To 
What Extent Should the Auxiliary En- 
gage in Promotion Work During War 
Time?” Leaders in the field of wool 
promotion, lamb promotion, legislation 
and 4-H Club work, together with a rep- 
resentative from each of the auxiliary 
states, will sit down together and decide 
what the auxiliary should try to do in 
the way of promotion during the war 
and just what methods will be best to 
carry out this work. 

Of course, all members are urged to 
attend this meeting as well as all other 
meetings of the auxiliary and the joint 
meetings with the men’s association. 

A convention wouldn’t be complete 
without some relaxation. Mrs. John B. 
Allies and her committee write there 
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EXECUTIVE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion will be held at 7 P.M., January 23, 
1944, at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver. 


Mrs. W. A. Roberts, President 





will be ample of this, including a lunch- 
eon and musical, theatre party and fash- 
ion revue and, of course, the annual din- 
ner dance and floor show. 

Some good down-to-earth discus- 
sions, informed speakers, meeting of 
old friends and making new ones, flav- 
ored with just the right amount of en- 
tertainment—well, it promises to make 
something to look forward to. 

With so many troublesome days 
ahead for the sheep industry, it is im- 
perative each and every sheepman and 
his wife take an active part in securing 
for the industry, equitable operating 
conditions for the present and the post- 
war period tocome. The National Aux- 
iliary takes this opportunity of extend- 
ing an invitation to every woman at 
Denver during these days to attend its 
meetings at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
We'll be seeing you there! 


Utah's Convention 


MBS. DON CLYDE, president of the 

Utah Woolgrowers Auxiliary, sends 
an invitation to all who can to attend the 
annual convention of that group at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, January 20 
and 21, 1944. 

A noon luncheon is scheduled for the 
20th, to be followed by the annual con- 
vention meeting at 2 p.m. The rest of the 
sessions will be held jointly with the 
men’s organizations. 

Officers of the Utah organization are: 
Mrs. Don Clyde, Heber, president; Mrs. 
J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City, first vice 
president; Mrs. B. H. Stringham, Vernal, 
second vice president; and Mrs. J. T. 
Murdock, Heber, secretary-treasurer. 
Directors are Mrs. Bert Smith, Cedar 
City; Mrs. Ray Siddoway, Vernal; Mrs. 
Edmond King, Teasdale; Mrs. J. Albert 
Smith, Heber; Mrs. D. W. Jones, Ameri- 
can Fork; Mrs. Dan Capener, Salt Lake 


City; and Mrs. E Jay Kearns, Salt Lake 
City. Committee Chairwomen: Pro- 
motion, Mrs, Nellie Oswald, Salt Lake; 
Entertainment, Mrs. H. S. Erickson, 
Salt Lake; Program, Mrs. Vern Chip- 
man; and War Effort Director, Mrs. 
Steve Greer, Salt Lake. 


Texas Work 


ORD comes from Texas that the 
auxiliary there has enjoyed a very 
good year. Mrs. Sayers Farmer, presi- 
dent, reports many new members have 
been added to the already large mem- 
bership and most of the old members 
have retained their standing. In spite 
of gas rationing, all of the quarterly 
meetings were well attended and mem- 
bers seemed very enthusiastic and re- 
sponsive. 

The auxiliary paid for a nurse’s 
scholarship for a girl who entered Shan- 
non Hospital in San Angelo in June. 
“We had planned to sponsor two more 
girls but the Army training program 
seems to be more advantageous to the 
girls so they may not accept our offer,” 
writes Mrs, Farmer. 

We donated blankets for convalescent 
soldiers at the Pyute and Del Rio hos- 
pitals and have sponsored donations to 
the Blood Plasma Banks. And, of 
course, our members have done their 
full share of Red Cross and canteen 
work. 

Mrs. Sayers Farmer was re-elected at 
the recent meeting of the auxiliary to 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation, to serve as president for an- 
other term. This augers well for their 
continued efforts as an auxiliary and 
we extend congratulations and best 
wishes for another successful term to 
Mrs. Farmer. 


Oregon Contribution 


HE Morrow County Chapter of the 

Oregon Auxiliary has been active 
the past two months in civic improve- 
ment work and in different kinds of war 
activity. Financially, the chapter has 
been more than generous, donating $10 
to the war chest fund, $1 to the tuber- 
culosis stamp drive, $5 to the Salvation 
Army Donut Hut in Pendleton to be 
used for food for the passing soldiers. In 
addition, $300 has been given for the 
McCaw Hospital by the auxiliary mem- 
bers and 25 Christmas bags were filled 
by them, and a donation of new books 
was given to the auxiliary shelf at the 
library by Mrs. Pat McIntyre, an aux- 
iliary member. 
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Improve Your Flocks with 


Barclay Suffolks 


In the 1925 National Ram Sale I bought 
two Imported Suffolk Rams. They were 
among the first Suffolks offered at the 
sale. Since that time I have continued 


to buy some of the best at every sale. 


When you purchase Barclay Suffolks, 
you get the best that years of experi- 


ence and fine breeding can produce. 


: More Pounds in Shorter Time 
RAM LAMBS RAISED BY ME IN 1943 


My son J. Gardner Barclay is shown in the picture 


MICHAEL BARCLAY, 


BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 








To Our Customers 


For many years Purina Sheep Checkers have been a favorite 
winter feed on the range. . . . So it is with real regret that we 
find ourselves unable at times to keep up with the demand of 
our loyal customers. With today’s ingredient shortages, it just 
isn’t possible to produce all the Sheep Checkers needed. 
Dealers sometimes run short. ... We want to thank you for 
your patience and understanding in meeting these conditions. 
If you can get Purina Sheep Checkers, you can depend on them 
to help maintain your ewes in good breeding condition, help 
build a heavy clip and help produce a big lamb crop. 


PURINA MILLS 


Denver, Colo. Pocatello, Idaho Lubbock, Tex. Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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TOP RAMBOUILLET RAM 
in the Nation since 1927 
+ 


Bred and raised by 
MADSEN FARMS 
and sold at the National 
Ram Sale in 1943 for 
$2000.00 





. 
“MADSEN TYP 


: A fine lot of Stud and Range 
- Rams for this year’s trade. 


IT IS NOT TOO EARLY TO GET LINED UP FOR YOUR 
1944 BREEDING PROGRAM. 


Write or See Us Regarding Your Needs 


John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah W. C. OLSEN, Mar. 


FUL-O-PEP cubes 
help me get a big 


lamb crop and heavy 


wool clip! 


Concentrated Spring Range* in 
FUL-O-PEP is nature’s richest 
combination of vitamins, supplying 
many of the healthful benefits of 
fresh, spring range. 


BUILDING A BIG LAMB CROP and a heavy wool 
clip is a job of feeding. Winter grazing often fails to 
build up ewes for the job of producing lambs and 
wool. Even ordinary range supplements may be 
lacking in necessary vitamins and minerals. That’s 
why Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes are fortified 
with Nature’s Richest Vitamin Combination—a 
Vitamin Boost derived from fresh, tender cereal 
grasses, along with other vitamin-rich sources. 
FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES offer an appe- 
tizing variety of carbohydrate sources to help pro- 
mote body heat and energy and thus help build 
heavy, dense fleeces. And essential vitamins, miner- 
als and proteins contribute to bone, muscle, blood 
and reproduction strength. For more details see 
your Ful-O-Pep dealer or write 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Dept. A-78, Chicago, Ill. 





Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


Nevada 


Temperatures were normal, or some- 
what milder than normal, and snowfall 
was light or moderate, though sufficient 
for most needs at present. Rain over 
some lower country has left the desert 
ranges in need of snow for stock mois- 
ture, while snow and cold have in- 
creased feeding in some sections. Live- 
stock are doing fairly well, being in 
normal condition. 


California 


Seasonable temperatures prevailed, 
with no detrimental cold spells in any 
section occupied by livestock. Rains 
have been abundant, especially over the 
southern portions. As a consequence 
pastures and range feed have been good 
and livestock are in satisfactory condi- 
tion, excepting only in some northern 
valleys where more rain would help. 
Livestock are generally in fair to good 
condition, and pastures and ranges are 
improving. 


Folsom, Sacramento County 


The number of ewes we bred this fall 
is about the same as last year. This is 
just a brush ranch of 367 acres, and poor 
for sheep. Yet, as sheep do not require 
as substantial a fence as goats, I have 
had good success in clearing the sprouts 
of the live oak; in fact, the sheep are 
better than the goats in a great many 
respects. 

I have usually had 250 head on an 
average the year around, but two of my 
sons are in the Service and I am 69, so 
I had to cut down the number to around 
75 ewes. I bred for some new stock last 
year and got some fine whitefaced ewe 
lambs, Rambouillet and Lincoln cross 
(good for this section). 


The coyotes are very bad, even with 
herding. I am not able to do much 
about it. We have a good trapper, Andy 
Poland, he is one of the best. But he 
has all of Sacramento County and does 
part of El] Dorado County. It is just im- 
possible for any man to handle that 
much territory. He got 17 out of this 
district in the past six weeks, and still 
more here. I have received twenty 
30-30 shells this year. I signed up in 
February and got the shells in August. 
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Because the government has restricted 
burning in this part of the country, 
there have accumulated vast areas of 
brush, down trees, and debris where the 
varmints can hide and breed in. All of 
which adds to the cost of protection and 
depreciates the value of the land to pro- 
duce our needed meats, fats, wool, hides, 
and every other article that comes from 
the animal industry. The coyotes got 
about 30 out of every 55 lambs. 


I am in the El Dorado County wool 
pool, and we received a price of over 48 
cents a pound for our wool this year. 


We have had very little rain (De- 
cember 10), although the feed has start- 
ed very good under the old feed, which 
was heavy. The late spring rains had 
killed the summer feed, and nothing 
was left to protect the new grass. 


George H. Townsend 


Sacramento, Sacramento County 


November weather was too dry. We 
had only one light rain and had to ir- 
rigate. Grass on the winter ranges is 
short and soft (December 1), not as 
good as in the previous two or three 
years. There is little new grass. Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is priced at $24. 


Good-quality, fine-wooled and cross- 
bred yearling ewes are going at $15. A 
smaller number of ewe lambs has been 
carried over this fall. Also, fewer ewes 
were bred this fall due to feed problems, 
the lack of help, and the uncertainty of 
O.P.A. regulation. 


We are having trouble getting ranch 
help. Our land is fenced, so we do not 
use herders. 


I think that if we had the proper as- 
sociation for marketing our wool, some- 
thing like the walnut growers of Cali- 
fornia, it would be easier to handle, as 
the crop could then be controlled. This 
would be easier with lambs than with 
walnuts. 


Rolland A. Vandegrift 


Cloverdale, Sonoma County 


Sheep flocks in this section are in 
very good condition (December 24). 
We have had a good fall, although the 
rainfall has been below normal. Breed- 
ing bands are larger this year as we 
have no sale for aged ewes. 


Forage on the winter range is good, 
in fact it is above normal, being more 
plentiful and stronger than for the last 
two or three years. We have been able 
to buy cottonseed cake at $62.50 a ton. 
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WOOL GROWERS: 


I am interested in contacting an outfit that is in need of able manag t or istant 
ment manpower and briefly submit my record: 


9 years in range operations for self with a record of 4%, or smaller losses per annum. Experience 
covers both shed and range lambing, including 180-mile trails. 

10 months as manager of a 4-band, 30-section outfit. 

1 winter feeding lambs for market. 

3 seasons as an active wool buyer. 

4 seasons with the Forest Service as Foreman and Superintendent of Forestry Improvement 
Programs. Average supervision of 180 men. ; 

Last 21/2 years engaged by U. S. engineers and private contractors as Estimator and Con- 
struction Foreman on large projects. Am now holding a responsible Government position but 


desire to return to private enterprise and to capitalize on my knowledge of and adeptness for 
the sheep industry. 


AGE: Old enough to have mature judgment and young enough to be vigorous and active and 
to stand the most arduous demands of this occupation. 

FAMILY STATUS: Widower. Children in college. 

Prefer to work under per annum contract at a salary commensurate with proved ability with 
the privilege of taking one-half salary in ewes at current market after connection has proved 


mutually agreeable. Used to carrying heavy responsibility and will deliver skillful and 
conscientious service and guarantee to increase production and keep losses down. 


Credentials presented to interested operators. 
Require 30 days’ notice on account of present job commitment. 
This offer restricted to outfits wintering in the State of Washington. 

















ADDRESS: 





Frank Buckler, 124 W. Seventeenth, Spokane, Washington 











WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


4’2% LOANS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


























ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 














Operating costs have become 15 to 25 
per cent higher during the last two or 
three years. 

William F. Vollenweider 


Ketchum’s New 
““TAMPERPROOF” EAR TAG 
for * laggrsees Sheep & Goats 


B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid Z 


for Made from hard tempered alloy. Very light 

. in weight, firm and strong. Really Tamper- 
Hides 7 Sheep Pelts Proof. Positively locks. Numbered only.  S0c 
extra for letters or initials on back. Locking 

Raw Furs and Wool Pliers 50c each. All Postpaid. Catalog on re- 
quest. Also, cattle tags, leg 

15th and Front Streets 100 for $1.10 | and wing bands for poultry. 
Phone 81 250 for 2.25 | KETCHUM MFG. CO. 


500 for 4.25 Dept. 22 
1000 for 7.50 | Lake Luzerne 


Yuba City, Sutter County 


We had no rain here until late De- 
cember (the 25th). We have grown 
milo maize here for feed, and are pay- 
ing $32 for baled hay. Flocks are in fair 
condition, although forage on the win- 
ter range is poor, the worst in years. 

Breeding bands are smaller due to 
the scarcity of labor and high costs. 








New York 




















ADAMS & LELAND, Inc. 


273 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ye 


Handlers of 


Domestic Wool of All Types 























ERNEST W. BRIGHAM FERDINAND B. BRIGHAM 


ARNO I. DREW 


FARNSWORTH, 
STEVENSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


Approved for many years by Grower Consignors 
as their Selling Agents 


WOOL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


268-272 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Our loss from predators has been 
smaller this year. 
Production costs are rising every 
year. 
Arnold R. Waybur 


Oregon 


Moderately cold weather prevailed, 
with many frosty nights, though there 
was no severely cold weather. Light to 
moderate rains and snows have supplied 
needed moisture, but have not been 
especially hard on livestock. The ac- 
cumulated moisture is much below av- 
erage values, especially over northwest- 
ern counties. Livestock feeding has be- 
come rather general, but much pastur- 
age is still being utilized. 


Prineville, Crook County 


Our sheep are in much better condi- 
tion than they were last year. The num- 
ber of ewes bred this year is about 10 
per cent less than a year ago, due to 
labor conditions. Forage on the winter 
range is in good condition, much better, 
in fact, than the last two or three years. 

Yearling ewes have sold recently at 
$10.50 to $11.50. 

We have not been able to obtain any 
concentrates. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
is about $20. 

Weather thus far, (December 24) , has 
been good this month. 

Our loss from predatory animals has 
been greater this year. 

It has cost us 20 per cent more to 
operate this year than in 1942, and 35 
per cent more than in 1941. 

Leo Hahn 


Washington 


The first and last weeks were mild, 
the middle fortnight being colder than 
normal. Some rain and snow occurred, 
but amounts were less than normal. 
Wheat has needed snow cover, though 


(Continued on page 37) 
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IS THIS WHAT YOU'RE LOOKING FOR? 


¥ HEAVIER GREASE WEIGHT FLEECE. 

¥ LESS SHRINKAGE. 

¥ HEAVIER WEIGHT IN SCOURED FLEECE. 
¥ LONGER AND STRONGER WOOL FIBER. 


eeeeee GOOd feeding will go a long way toward giving you those results. Sure- 
sheep Nibs, for example, are suitable for range or feed lot feeding. Adapted 
for breeding stock, the pregnant ewe, the nursing ewe and fattening lamb. 
Here are some of ifs advantages: 


. Easy on the sheep’s mouth, be- 3. Palatable and readily eaten. 
cause they are pelleted in tri- 


angular form. 4. A sheep ranch test showed Sure- 


. Less waste. They do not roll or sheep Nibs grew 100 pounds of 
blow away as readily as round 


shaped pellets or small grain like lamb weight on 23% less feed 
whole corn or barley. than other rations tested. 


Due to war conditions there may not be enough Suresheep Nibs to go around 
but inquiries will be gladly received and complete information will be cheer- 
fully given at all times. 


SPERRY FLOUR SAN FRANCISCO 














COLONIAL WOOL COMPANY 


316 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Joe Skinner, San Angelo, Texas Culp & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Guy Drake, San Angelo, Texas James Gilbert, Denver, Colorado 
Fay Goodwin, Roswell, New Mexico J. E. Van Deusen, Boise, Idaho 


Chas. A. Burden, Dillon, Montana 

M. H. Moore, Belle Fourche, S. D. 

Chas. A. Brown, Reno, Nevada 

Eastern Nevada Livestock Co., Elko, Nevada 
T. A. Meagher, Great Falls, Montana 
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SAVE THOSE AFFLICTED EWES 


CORRECT WOMB TROUBLES AND GET 


a ss = 2. Gee 


MORE LAMBING YEARS 


Edwards Womb Supporter 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


A simple mechanical device to support the womb and help the ewe back to normal condition. | 
No more swinging ewes by the hind legs or other cruel, painful measures. Just apply the 
device and turn the ewe loose to graze or feed as usual. In five minutes the ewe will take 
care of her lamb as though nothing out of the ordinary had happened. The most humane 
device ever made for dumb animals. 


Working with thousands of sheep for 35 years, I had seen hundreds of ewes with womb trou- 
ble, before I found the remedy. It was the best ewe in my small band that had her womb 
out after dropping her lamb. It was the third day, and she looked like a hopeless case, when | 
I figured out the remedy. One application fixed her up, and she has raised six lambs since | 
and is still a good ewe. 


A painless system. If I had resorted to cruel treatment, I would never have figured out the 
device. The device will keep a lifetime. Just disinfect it after using and put it away for future 
use. Every sheepman, regardless of the size of his flock, should have one on hand. There 
should be a few on hand in every-large lambing shed, or range lambing camp. 


This device has corrected womb trouble in other ewes since then. Last spring I had two 
other sheepmen try this simple device: Walter Melin, president of the Park County Wool- 
growers Association, and Pete Bonhomme, another prominent sheepman. Both reported 100% 
results. Their address is Livingston, Montana. 


Wherever sheep exist, there is womb trouble after lambing. In some localities there is a lot of 
womb trouble before lambing. In either case, the womb supporter does the job. Usually five 
to ten days is sufficient. It can be worn for 60 days if necessary without harmful results. 


PRICES (PREPAID) 


$1.60 for one; $2.60 for two; $5.25 for six 


Address Your Orders to 


GEORGE EDWARDS e Box 553 e Livingston, Montana 
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(Continued from page 34) 
grain is mostly good. Considerable 
livestock feeding has been done, but 
some pasturage is still available, espe- 
cially in western areas. Livestock are 
doing fairly well for the season nearly 
everywhere. 


Selah, Yakima County 


The sheep here are in good condition. 
The breeding bands are about one- 
fourth smaller because of labor costs, 
inefficient labor, and the fact that the 
government has taken over much of the 
range. 

Sales of yearling ewes have been very 
small, selling at $13 per head. 

Early fall rain started the grass and 
the range was good, but the weather has 
been cold for several weeks, and noth- 
ing is growing now. We have no snow 
as yet (December 22). This is better 
than last year, but not as good as av- 
erage. Alfalfa hay is $20 a ton. 

Loss because of predators has been 
greater this year, averaging around 
two per cent. 

Costs in 1943 will be about 90 cents 
per head more than in 1942, and $1.30 
over those of 1941. 

Harold Pingrey 


Spokane, Spokane County 


Last year at this time (December 27), 
we had 30 days of heavy snow cover. 
We have good feed and no snow this 
year. Alfalfa hay in the stack is $20 
a ton. We have been able to get pea 
cubes, and Sperry Nibs from $38 to $58 
a ton delivered. The weather this month 
has been very beneficial for the sheep 
industry for we have had plenty of 
moisture and it has still been open. The 
range at this time is above average and 
the flocks are improving in condition. 

Our operating costs have gone up a 
great deal, Labor is 25 per cent higher. 
Oats have risen from $25 a ton in 1942 
to $45 in 1943; barley has gone from $22 
to $40; alfalfa, from $12 and $15 to $20. 
The hay prices are on alfalfa in the 
stack; baled hay is about $30 a ton de- 
livered on the range. 

Breeding bands are about 10 to 20 per 
cent smaller this year. This is due to 
high-priced feed and the cost and scar- 
city of efficient help. 

The early summer prices on yearling 
ewes were from $14 to $15; the present 
price is $12.50. 

Through the excellent cooperation of 
government trappers, our coyote losses 
have been held down to the minimum. 


G. M. Pinkerton 
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Greetings and Bost Wishes 
to our 
Wool Growing jrucnds 


yi 


HALLOWELL, JONES & DONALD 


BOSTON, MASS. 














MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 
WOOL AND MOHAIR MERCHANTS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
e 


WESTERN OFFICE: NESS BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY 














SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampson's Range and Pasture Management sah oe Sue $4.00 
Sampson's Native American Forage Plants pcielcereeecee 5.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture... carcass ten 4.50 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool . PRIS eee Ne 3.00 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding . is 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Gilfill an's Sheep ......... Ge a eS EG Pe Ere eter Serr ee 2.50 
Call's Golden Fleece . Sic Teac Saercaaaee Zz 
Boia! s An American Grazier Goes Abroad.......... poe J aoa eels eae eae .. 2.50 
And for the Children 
Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X. Ls Se iene 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City, 1, Utah 
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Since Pearl Harbor our nation has come 
far in production and mobilization of war 
and manpower. But we still have a long 
way to go before ultimate victory is ours. 
We must continue to buy more and more 
war bonds. Also we must provide for fu- 
ture security by building up substantial 
cash reserves, a sound way of doing this 
being to keep savings accounts growing 
in these banks. 
FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 


National Association 
With branches at Ogden, Brigham City, Logan, 
Provo, Bingham, Magna, Richmond, Park City 
And Five Offices at War Posts of This Area 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Of Salt Lake City 
With branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 
and An Office at Salt Lake Air Base 
FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 
Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 
National Association 
With 16 Branches and Three Offices 
at Idaho War Posts 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 
Rock Springs, Wyoming 
Members of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
















267 Summer Street 
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* May the Vlew Year * 
BRING US VICTORY 








Idaho 


Moderate fluctuations of temperature 
occurred, being about normal generally 
and with no severe conditions. Precipi- 
tation was mostly light or moderate, be- 
ing ample for most sections, and not too 
heavy for livestock interests. Consider- 
able numbers of livestock are on lower 
pastures and ranges, though feeding has 
become fairly general; feed is adequate, 
and livestock are in good condition. 


Wilder, Canyon County 


Our sheep flocks at this time (De- 
cember 24), are in good condition. We 
have a smaller number of ewes bred be- 
cause of uncertainties of government 
regulations. 

Winter range forage is better than it 
was earlier. Alfalfa hay in the stack is 
$15 a ton. We haven’t been able to get 
any concentrates. It has been pretty 
dry this December until just now. 

This year’s operating costs are great- 
er than ever. 

H. G. Peckham 


Montana 


Most of the month was rather mild, 
the cold periods being short and unim- 
portant. Precipitation was mostly light, 
but has been ample. Winter forage areas 
are generally accessible and afford some 
feed. Wheat has needed more snow 
cover. Little feeding has been done, 
compared to normal, and livestock con- 
tinue in good condition as a general 
rule. 





Representative: 
KENNETH HUTCHINS 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Boston, Massachusetts 


The National Wool Grower 








Hogeland, Blaine County 


December weather has been ideal. 
Forage on the winter range is good, and 
the flocks are in very good shape (the 
23rd). 

Breeding bands are about the same 
size as last year. 

Hay in the stack is $12 a ton and we 
have been able to get molasses cake at 


$52. 


Our percentage of loss by predators 
is around 3 per cent, greater than it was 
last year. 

Costs have nearly doubled in the last 
year. 

Fred Brockway 


South Dakota 


Most of the month was mild. The last 
week being appreciably colder, how- 
ever, with some sub-zero temperatures. 
Precipitation has been light, and with- 
out importance to livestock in most 
sections. Livestock are still grazing in 
fields and open pastures, where feed has 
been good to very good. Livestock are 
thus in comparatively good condition. 
Grains have needed more moisture. 
Farm work is well in hand. 


Spearfish, Lawrence County 


Forage on the winter range is of much 
better quality than last year. We have 
also been able to get some corn at $2.15. 
Stacked alfalfa hay is priced at $15. Our 
flocks are in good condition (December 
30). 

Due to the lack of help and the high 
cost of feed, sheepmen have reduced the 
size of their breeding bands. 








MONEY 7s Our 


Merchandise 


A bank does not have its merchandise in show win- 
dows or on display counters. Neither does it have 
bargain days or cut-rate prices. But it does have 
merchandise for sale—the making of loans. 


This bank is ready and willing to loan you money— 
provided you can meet reasonable credit require- 
ments. The interest you will pay is comparable to 
the profit your merchant makes on merchandise 
sold, and is used to pay salaries and other over- 
head expenses and to buy new equipment from 
time to time. 


You are invited to come in and discuss your credit 
needs with one of our officers. A call will not obli- 
gate you in any way. 


THE 
CONTINENTAL 


NATIONAL BANK 








AND TRUST COMPANY 


of Salt Lake City 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















HARRIS WOOL & FUR COMPANY 


2204 No. Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


Compliments to 
Cur Wool Growing. Friends 


Eastern Headquarters 
212 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 




















CORRIEDALE EXCELS 


As a heavy shear- 
ing, long - stapled 
breed with a real 
carcass. Be sure 
you get Corriedale, 
not some crossbred 
which resembles 
this established 
breed. 

Association Life Membership $10—Registry 
50c, transfer 25c. All membership and half of 
registry fees used for breed promotion. We 
maintain a complete progeny record and have 


as members the leading State and Federal 
agencies in the U. S. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


President—Herbert T. Blood, Denver, Colo. 
Vice-Pres.—L. L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Director—J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Fredric S. Hultz, 

1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISORY 


H. C. Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; Arthur 
L. King, Cheyenne, Wyo.; C. V. Wilson, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; Karker, Barrington, 
Ill.; P. N. Johnston, Joseph, Ore.; Mrs. P. R 
Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS‘N. 


Incorporated 1916—Fine Service for 27 Years 
For Booklet and List, Address Secretary 

















SHIP YOUR 


WOOL 


—to this grower owned wool 
marketing cooperative with 22 
years’ experience. 


U. S$. Approved Wool Handler 
You will receive full U.S. ceil- 
ing prices less only actual 
marketing costs. 

75% advance available at 
3 %. Write for marketing agree- 
ment and ship to nearest 
warehouse. 


Portland-San Francisco-Boston 


PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Avenue Portland, Oregon 
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A few recent sales of yearling ewes 
have been made at $9 to $11. 

Our losses from predatory animals 
have been heavier this year, and cost 
of operating this year has increased 30 
per cent over that of 1942. 

First National Bank 


Buffalo, Harding County 


Our operating costs have gone up one- 
third more than they were in 1942 and 
one-half more than in 1941. 

We have been able to obtain 50 tons 
of concentrates; 20 per cent protein at 
$55 a ton, and thirty-four per cent lin- 
seed is $60.75 a carload. Forage on the 
winter range is good. There is some 
old grass in it though a little dry, and, 
it is plentiful, more so than it has been 
any year but last. Sheep are in better 
condition than they were a year ago. 

Breeding bands are about 25 per cent 
smaller than they were last year due 
to lack of help, the high price of grain, 
and the difficulty in getting concen- 
trates, 

We had a few sales of yearling ewes 
at $10. 

First State Bank 


Buffalo, Harding County 


The condition of sheep flocks in this 
section is very good (December 24). 
Forage on the winter range is excellent, 
as good or better than the last two or 
three years. Weather conditions this 
month have been unusually good, with 
no snow at all so far. 

We have had about the usual loss due 
to predators, about 10 per cent. 

We have been able to obtain only 
about half enough concentrates. We got 
some cottonseed cake at $59. 

Due to shortage of help, breeding 
bands have been reduced about 25 per 
cent. 

Expenses were considerably more 
this year. 

F. M. Gilbert & Son 


Lead, Lawrence County 


The weather this month couldn’t have 
been better. The sheep are in good con- 
dition (December 24), and we have 
plenty of grass of good quality on the 
winter range. Moisture is needed bad- 
ly, as some stockmen are very short on 
water. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is bringing 
$15 at present, but prices will go down 
if fine weather continues. We have also 
been able to get cottonseed cake at 
$65.50 per ton. 








ATTENTION! 
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Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an e 1- 
lent quality of both fine wool and m 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shec 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. xperiments 
have proved this. 










Proper selection of ewes and use of 


the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write 
THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 


BILL LITTLETON. Secretary 


President Vice-President 
W. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San Angelo, Texas 
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NEED A GOOD SHEEPBOOK ? 


See our list on page 37 
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Breeding bands are smaller than last 
year due to the shortage of help and un- 
settled conditions. 

Yearling ewes have been sold recent- 
ly from $8.50 to $9.50. 

Our loss from predators has been 
very small, less than one-half of one 
per cent, 

Production costs will probably be 10 
per cent higher than in 1942. 


Paul D. Gilger 
Stoneville, Meade County 


So far, weather conditions have been 
good (December 28), the flocks are in 
good shape and the forage is good. 

The size of our breeding bands is 
about the same as last year. 

Our loss from predatory animals has 
been about 4 per cent, the same as last 
year. 

Costs are mounting steadily. 


Frank S. Gale 


Wyoming 


Mild weather has prevailed, being 
highly favorable for livestock. Precipi- 
tation has been occasional, but in most 
sections it has been inadequate, until 
the last week when enough precipita- 
tion occurred to help generally. Water 
for livestock and for soil moisture is 
still inadequate in most of the state. 
However, little feeding has been neces- 
sary, and livestock are holding up un- 
usually well. Winter grain is the poorest 
in many years on account of dry 
weather and lack of snow cover. 


Medicine Bow, Carbon County 


The sheep are in very good condition. 
There has been just enough moisture 
for grazing, with no storms to hinder. 
While the feed is dry, it appears to be 
very well matured (December 21). 

Brown sage on the winter range is 
short and dry, but other browse is near- 
ly average. I would say that we do not 
have as much feed as in the past two 
years. We have been able to get mixed 
feed concentrates at $55 to $65 per ton. 

Our breeding bands are about the 
same as last year. 

Predator loss has been about 5 per 
cent, which is greater than last year’s. 

Our expenses will run 20 per cent 
above those of 1942, and 35 per cent 
above 1941. 


Chace Brothers 


January, 1944 


VERY day America’s eight 
million fighting men con- 
sume almost five million dollars’ 
worth of food — nearly two mil- 
lion dollars a meal. 


And that’s in addition to what 
goes to our fighting allies. 


On top of that, America’s 35 mil- 
lion families, working harder and 
eating more, must have their 
meals. 


That gives you some idea of the 
job America’s farmers are doing. 


This food is part of the wartime 
load the railroads are hauling. 
Together with war equipment, 
munitions and raw materials it 
adds up to 14% million tons of 
freight to be moved a mile every 





minute of the day and night. 


To keep it all on the go requires 
that a loaded freight train start 
on its way every four seconds. 


This is a load that no other trans- 
portation system in history has 
been asked to shoulder. It is being 
carried with little more equip- 
ment than before the war. And as 
with farmers, thousands of skilled 
railroad workers have gone to the 
battle fronts. 


So far, with the fine cooperation 
of shippers and receivers, the 
railroads have carried the load. 


And they are determined to keep 
on backing to the limit the men 
who are fighting to protect our 
free American way of self-reli- 
ance, enterprise and initiative. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


AMERICAN 
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Something is 
taking the sap 
out of me! 


That’s exactly what sheep worms 
do—live on the body juices of 
the animals — take the sap right 
out of them. 

Worms continue to feed on 
your sheep in winter—they stay 
in the body and continue their 
deadly work until the life cycle 
is completed. 


That is why it is so important 
that sheep get at least one good 
worming after the pasture season 
is over. For this important job, 
use PTZ, the phenothiazine rem- 
edy of Dr. Hess & Clark. Use 
PTZ and remove as many as six 
different worm species, includ- 
ing stomach worms and nodular 
worms. 

For individual dosing, use 
either PTZ Pellets, or the new 
PTZ Powder as a drench. Either 
one insures an accurate dose and 
this is important. No fasting re- 
quired, either before or after 
treatment. Get PTZ from your 
Dr. Hess Dealer. 


Dr-Hless & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Elk Mountain, Carbon County 


Operating costs will be greater again 
this year. 

Some sheep flocks in this section are 
very good, and some are only fairly 
good (December 23). 

As our elevation is nearly 8,000 feet, 
we can’t lamb before the 20th of May, 
so our ewes have not been bred yet. 

A few yearling ewes sold earlier from 
$10 to $15. 

We have no winter range up here. We 
began feeding hay on November 25, and 
always feed every day until April 20 
or May 1. We began feeding two weeks 
later this year. We would like to get 
corn in this section. 

Trapping and poisoning seem to have 
proven effective in getting rid of coy- 
otes in this part of the country. 

John Cheesbrough 


Gillette, Campbell County 


The condition of sheep flocks is bet- 
ter than usual. December weather has 
been exceptionally favorable—the best 
bucking season in years. 

Breeding bands are smaller by about 
15 per cent due to the lack of labor, the 
uncertainty as to administration poli- 
cies, and coyotes. Our coyote loss is 
about 2 per cent this year. 

Yearling ewes have sold recently for 
$10. 

Forage on the winter range is fair to 
very good. Some growers state that the 
grass doesn’t have the kick it should, 
On most ranges it is about the same as 
last year. Alfalfa hay in the stack sells 
from $10 to $15. The only concentrate 
we have been able to obtain is mostly 
mixed mill feeds priced from $65 to $70. 

I estimate that the cost of opera- 
tion during the last year was 20 per 
cent higher than in 1942, and 35 per 
cent higher than in 1941. 


Glenn G. Clark 








RECORD MEAT PRODUCTION IN 1943 


Production of all meats in 1943 exceeded 
24 billion pounds, the highest on record and 
nearly half again as large as the average 
pre-war volume. Average per capita con- 
sumption was approximately the same as 
in pre-war days, around 132 pounds. The 
American Meat Institute, from whose re- 
lease of December 30, 1943, the above state- 
ments are taken, estimates that meat pro- 
duction in 1944 will be about 25,600,000 
pounds of 6 per cent greater than in 1943. 
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MINTRA 


Sheep Branding Liquid 
Is Still Available 


And it’s the same reliable quality 
you've always used—gives you 
the same full-year clear brands it 
always has. Now more than ever, 
you can’t afford to lose ‘em. Five 
colors, ready to use; requires no 
thickening. Insist on MINTRA and 
brand 30% more sheep. 


*A postcard will bring you the 
name of a dealer near you. 
Manufactured by 
Benjamin Moore & Co. 
Denver, Colorado 








DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 

















CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








The National Wool Grower 














lg The Staley Customer NEVER GUESSES-He Knows! im 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 
about the Availability of 


STALEY 'S 
SOYBEAN .a. PELLETS 


It is the desire of the Staley Company to treat all of its customers with equality 
regardless of their size, location, or personal relationship. To accomplish this 
purpose, we developed a plan of allocation based on our shipments to each 
customer during a base period. The plan became effective October 1, 1943. 
The allocation plan is set up to give each customer in the United States about 
1/12 of his share of Staley’s yearly production, each month. However, we 
realize that the rancher must receive the bulk of his feed during the October- 


January period so that it will be available when he needs it during the Winter 
and early Spring months. 


As a result, we have made arrangements: for our dealers serving the ranch 
trade to receive their entire estimated yearly allotment during the months 
of October, November, December and January. 


Our production of soybean pellets will not be quite as large as last year due 
to some increase in soy flour production. The government has reserved the 
right to claim approximately 20% of our production of soybean oil meal and 
pellets, but if they do not exercise this option, we hope and expect to be able 
to furnish almost as many pellets as last year. 


There have been many rumors regarding the distribution of protein feed 
stuffs, and we want all ranchers to know that we are taking 
care of all of our customers, fairly and impartially. All of 


our production of soybean oil meal and pellets is being sold 
as such. 








We are grateful for the many letters received from our cus- 
tomers commending us on the fairness of our allocation plan. 


ye ee ee Me Co oo 


Feed Division ees 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


January, 1944 
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OE BUSH says from now on we'll write it “1944.” Many 

who were here with us a few months ago are not here now, 
and so it will be with 1944. We can plan the work we have 
to do, or the war we have to win, but working the plan is in 
other hands than ours and they will probably work it out 
better than those who made it. Some of the 1943 plans for 
1944 may even be scrapped and younger heads and quicker 
hands will do things that we, the wise guys of today, have 
not even a thought of. 

Joe Bush says it takes all kinds of people to make a 
world, and Joe says we have, even in the small neighbor- 
hoods, many of the “many kinds” we read about. Most people, 
Joe says, have many lovable traits. Joe says he could love 
some even more than he does if they would say their “good- 
bys” by mail and their “hellos” by and by. 

We have a letter from a country far away in which the 
writer—he didn’t say where he was—says that some one sent 
him a copy of the National Wool Grower, and the first thing 
he read and the last thing he read over again, was the 
“Around the Range Country” items from the thirteen west- 
ern states. They gave him many bits of news that his home 
folks don’t think he would find interesting. Being a sheepman 
born in a range state, the condition of the range is just what 
he does like to read about. 


He made a nice mention of our “Big Gates on Little 
Hinges,” of which we are very proud. He says he hopes to 
get back over here intact and sleep again where the wind 
plays a tune in the trees, where the quaking asp quivers with 
each little breeze, and the pine sings a deep baritone; where 
all through the night, with fingers so light, the leaves play 
a soft lullaby; where the coyote howls and the bob-cat yowls, 
and where he can drift off into sleep without counting sheep 
when the wind plays a tune in the trees. He craves him no 
scepter, envies no king his crown; just give him a little camp 
wagon—‘“his home on the range”—his dogs, and his sheep, 
where he can dose off into slumber when the wind plays a 
tune in the trees. 

He said in his letter that he read in “Around the Range 
Country” of the Wool Grower, that the bunchgrass and the 
herders are both short, and the coyotes, the bob-cats, and the 
lions are all long. He hopes that doesn’t mean that the coyotes, 
cats, and lions are killing and feeding on the herders. Joe says 
that is not at all what is going on—the herders just can’t get 
the ammunition even though “they praise the Lord.” They 
can’t get it without an O.K. from the O.P.A. and the O.P.A. 
is not putting out any O.K.’s. 

Satus Creek Lillywhite, herding for E. K. Foltz in the 
Yakima Country, Washington, was so pestered with the 
the coyotes, cats, and lions, that he lost his temper, caught 
him a mess of them and was going to kill them by hand, but 
just as he got ready to do the killing, the Governor of Wash- 
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ington made a radio appeal for a “be-kind-to-animal week.” 

And Lillywhite says there he was “high on a mountain 
top” with a mess of coyotes, bob-cats, and lions on hand. So 
as not to get in bad with the Washington State Administra- 
tion, he tied the animals of the wild together with some baling 
wire to wait until the Washington Governor, with his “be- 
kind-to-animal week” sponsored by radio commentators of 
soup, soap, and cigarettes, got over being kind. Boiling with 
a “blood-red haze of madness,” he pulled the king pin of his 
camp wagon, killed a lion at each end of the line and left them 
there, snarling, yowling, clawing, while he moved the sheep 
around a bend in the mountain to a peaceful valley where he 
could see the towering peaks of Snipes Mountain and the sky- 
scrapers of Toppenish. He’d complied with the Governor’s 
““‘be-kind-to-animal week” and the O.P.A.’s ceiling on am- 
munition. Anyway, that is the way Joe and I have the story 
from Raft River Elmer. 


Post-Script 


OE says in this first month of the year 1944, we want to send 

our New Year’s greetings to our readers. From where we 
are here at Sheepfold, we don’t know if it will be a year of 
happiness or not. There are so many irons in the fire, so 
much that can come into the homes of the men of the range 
and the ranch that, though the sun sets on today’s happiness, 
it may rise on a day that will bring us news that will dispel 
the happiness of yesterday. 

We are Americans—Joe and I—and we don’t believe our 
country is in danger, but with all that is going on, it may be 
that our way of life will be changed. We may have to meet 
changing conditions, on the range and the ranch, in the cities 
and towns, in the ranks of organized labor and agriculture, 
industry and capital, employer and employee. Joe and I 
wonder, “Dare we hope that Americans will meet whatever 
changing conditions bring about as Americans are meeting 
unforeseen conditions on far away battlefields in this the first 
month of 1944?” 

In this, the first month of the new year, Joe Bush and I, 
Peter, would like to quote from Proverbs: “Trust in the Lord; 
lean not upon thine own understanding, in all thy ways 
acknowledge him and he shall direct thy paths and thy barns 
shall be filled with plenty; thou shall walk thy way safely; 
thou shall not be afraid. Thou shall lie down and thy sleep 
shall be sweet. Envy thou not the oppressor and choose 
none of his ways and thou shall inherit glory.” 


Joe Bush says not to give the verses and chapter to the 
above quote. Look for it and you will get wisdom and under- 
standing. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
Sheepfold, Utah, U.S.A. 


The National Wool Grower 
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FRANKLIN 


VACCINES €& SUPPLIES (cr 
CATTLE SHEEP HORSES HOGS POULTRY 


America's Leading Rrand of Animal Rislogics and uwpplies * 


er FRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
- Provide Dependable Defense 


Against Many Invasions of Disease 


frm great share of disease loss suffered by the stockmen of this country 
could be avoided by the right FRANKLIN vaccine used at the right time. 


We urge owners of livestock to study up on this subject —to get familiar with 
the newer forms of protection now available at small cost. 






















An examination of the FRANKLIN catalog can give help of great value 
along these lines. Your local FRANKLIN Dealer can also be of assistance. 
FRANKLIN SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP 


mt : 
$d Owners are more and more making use of the various valuable helps to health. 


FRANKLIN Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Write 
Widely used for increasing resistance to complicated cases 
of infections associated with Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Today 
Sheep and lambs. This bacterin contains, in addition to the 
killed cultures of Hemorrhagic Septicemia, a number of for Free 


other killed cultures of organisms commonly found in com- 


plicated infections in sheep. Catalog 

Price—5c per dose. Illustrating 
and describin 

Soremouth In Sheep dozens of ar 

Prevention and treatment with FRANKLIN Ovine Ecthyma _ en products for 

Vaccine, now widely used. preventing 


The retail price is 1c per dose. losses in sheep 
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For Worming Sheep 
Some prefer FRANKLIN Drench Powder which needs only 
water added. Others choose FRANKLIN Phenothiazine, 
which is available in either boluses, tablets or powder form. 
Also effective for cattle, hogs, horses and poultry. 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
Easily soluble gelatin capsules, each containing Tetra- 
chlorethylene. For the destruction of stomach worms, 


round worms and hook worms in sheep, goats and 
other animals. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL FRANKLIN DEALER 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 











4 * DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
eo __ WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
SS cts ‘ 


NKLIN VACCINES & SUPPLIES 


for 
FRANKLIN PRODUCTS PROTECT THE STOCKMAN'S PROFIT 


Catalog 
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to live in. 


Thev're 
Calling 


Home 


It could only happen in the United States. And it 
does happen every night—thousands of boys in camp 
talking to home by Long Distance. 


The voice with a smile at the switchboard . . . the 
thoughtful people who leave Long Distance circuits 
free for his use in the evening . .. the pleasure of 
the home folks when the call gets through—these are 
some of the things that make this a good country 


» 2 Mountain States “Telephone &> Telegraph Co. 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 


President..............Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres....R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasuret...................Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, etc. 

_Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, 
drawers, large frost-proof vegetable compart- 
ment, etc. 100% weather-proof. All over rust 
proof metal construction, insulated. 

Write for literature 
AHLANDER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 








SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market- 
top of the day.” Shropshires produce 
quarter to three-eighths blood combing 
wool, always salable. They are most 
beautiful of the breeds. More than 10,- 
700 members are enrolled. 


The American Shropshire 
Registry Association 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Glenn Chappell, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturit hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. _ Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 


First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


—— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 


tah 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 


For Loy | of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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Contributors to 
Wool Promotion 


COLORADO 


Colorado-New Mex- Oscar E. Moeller 
ico Wool Marketing Paul Mays 
Association Howard Nation 

Homer H. Huffaker 


IDAHO 


A. H. Brailsford 
Collis Brothers 


George H. Stover 
Charles C. Stibal 


J. N. Cooper G. E. Talbot 
Walter C. Fox J. A. Walker 
George Howell Brown & Blase 
Frank B. Johnston Wheeler Cole 
Geo. & James K. Cameron Bros 
Johnstone Phil Eidel 
Charles A. Johnston Adam Johnstone 
James D. Little Hugo Klempel 
Mrs. P. MeMonigal Thorn Lindevig 
Minidoka County William Mullen 
Wool Pool M. K. Mullen 
Angus Maclver Martin & John O'Neil 
Parma Wool Pool George Reiman 
Payette L. S. W. H. Scott 


Marketing Assn. Bert Sallaberry 
Ivan H. Stover John Sallaberry 
Wales Spencer Vince J. Ward 
Stewart Bros 


NEVADA NEW MEXICO 


Frank Aristegui J. R. Logan 
McBride Sheep Co. 


OREGON 


Cc. Albertsen -atrick B. Murphy 
Albiser & Jaca Jack McCarthy 
Bertha Bell Estate M. M. Murphy 
P. P. Barry Jerry McCartie 
Arthur Burns Jack McCartie 
Mrs. Maria Carta Thomas J. Murphy 
S. J. Connolly Murphy-Clifford 
Deboy & Deely By Ben Murphy 
J. C. Driscoll Jack McCarthy 
John Etcheverry James O'Keefe 
Joe Eiguren & Son Jim Ozamis 
Egan & Doherty Timothy T. O'Connor 
Con Fitzgerald & SonsDan O'Keefe 
F. W. Frenkel J. M. Poindexter 
D. F. Frasier David Sullivan 
Ross R. Falconer Con Taylor 
Harvey B. Hamilton William L. Tucker 
S. R. Hansen M. H. Thayer 
Laura E. Hotchkiss Cc. M. Tensen 
Earl P. Hoag Ines Telleria 
A. C. Keene Robert L. Weir 
Krebs Bros. Withers Ranch 
James K. Kiely W. A. Wells 
W. H. Leehman George Whyte 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Earl Alexander Everett Barber 
Iver H. Anderson John Bentz 
H. S. Adcock Louis Baldwin 
E. M. Adams & Son Karl Baker 
Sverett Ainsworth John Brunson 
Bob Anderson Pete Borup 
Martin Anderson Brady Bros. 
Arpan Bros. Douglas Bekham 
Clarence Allen I. M. Boyer 
Homer Ayres Ralph Bahn 
Conrad Anderson Sam H. Bober 
Glen Armour Boehm & A. F. 
Louis Arpan Buchholz 
John Anderson Don Baker and 
Earl Alexander Otto Jensen 
Tom Anderson Elmer L. Bertalot 
Arndt & Ashley John E. Brink 
Russell Arndt Chris Bisgaard 
Bernie Albertson Dessie Baumgardner 
Ole Aaker William Beld 


Floyd Aaker Geo. Barnes 
Leonard Aaker Dave Brown 


John Adams John Burshek 
Anderson & Swanson John S. Bekken 
Carl A. Anderson Donald Bekken 
Carl D. Anderson Mrs. Gunda Bekken 


yoodman Aukland Glenn Brabazon 
Altwater & Knaub Raymond Brabazon 
Abe Ahonen G. H. Burdick 


W. H. Bennett 
Babb & Babb 


Alb. Albertson 
Albin Anderson 
Henry Achtziger Earl Bachand 
Wm. J. Adams Francis Brown 
John B. Anderson R. W. Burrington 
J. N. Attebury W. H. Barber 
Margie Attebury Natalie Blade 
Byrdie Askin M. V. Blade 
Anderson, Miller Lucas Bachmeier 
& Datin Alfred Berg 
W. G. Alderson Henry Buregedorf 
Martin Gus Anderson Dave Beckman 
Lyle Aaker Ed Breidenbach 
Violet Anderson Carl Benson 
Elsie Afdahl Sam Besler 
Edmund Arndt T. H. Bekken 
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Chris Besler 
Julia Besler 
Geo. Beehler 
Beckman Bros. 
Delmar Brink 
Geo, Brink 
Sankey Byre 
Ernest Bottala 
Axel Backman 
Clem Bruggem 
Ezward Bachand 
Wm. Buchholz 
P. Boehm & Pulius 
Leach Bryant 
Frances Beckham 
Peter J. Bauer 
Frank Bachand 
Ralph Bachand 
Chas Black 
George A. Buckles 
Chas. Blatz 
Arthur Bachand 
Ragner Boe 
L. R. Chiesman 
Albert Cram 
Harry Cunningham 
Leon Cram 
Orin R. Craig 
Cecil Cammack 
Walter Cunningham 
W. I. Crozier 
H. L, Coffield 
Louis Chaney 
Leo Chaney 
Geo. M. Clark 
Bernard Carr 
A, F. Clouse 
A. H. Chowen 
F. M. Clark 
Meade Corwin 
Lyle Crane and 

H. P. Smith 
D, O. Cross 
Troy Conger 
T. L. Casteel 
R. mM. Clark, Jr. 
Miles Carney 
Mike Crowell 
Ingman Karlson 
tay Cooper 
Harry Class 
Lawrence Cochran 
Jack Craig 
Leslie C. Crew 
Charles Crane 
Jack Coy 
Roy Chord 
Arthur Crockford 
Glen Chapman 
Cyrus Chapman 
Drucilla Cox 
Joe Crockford 
Alex Carriers 
EK. A. Carlson 
Wm. H. Donahey 
J. S. Denson 
Harry B. Davis 
Geo. De Jaeger 
Walter Dennis 
Jean De Jaeger 
Louis De Jaeger 
Ray C. Draine 
Dorothy Dvorak 
Mac. A. Doody 
R. L. Draine 
H. F. Draine 
Marvin Dutton 
Bert Datin 
Harry Dutton 
Glen Dailey 
Kenneth G. Day 
C, E. Dobyns 
Fred Dillabuagh 
Dev. Sheridan 

& Burke 
Mrs. L. Donahey 
Frank A. Doud 
A. B. Doud 
Sophia Dahlberg 
Mickey and Ralph 

Dahlberg 
Geo. Dixon 
tobert Dow 
Fritz Dahlberg 
J. B. Drew 
Philip Dumler 
Paul L. Deschamps 
Fred Dahlinger 
Edgar Dragoo 
Roger Davis 
Hiram Dutton 
Fred Dachtler 
Wm. Dachtler 
Leland Edwards 
Conrad Einfalt 
Geo, Elling 
Wm. Emery 
Bert Ellis 
P. L. Edwards 
John Ekstedt 
Earl Edwards 
Experiment Farm 
L. L. Erk 
Ole Eggebo 
Ed. Erickson 
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E. A. Erlander 
Bernard Eklund 
Henry Ehleringer 
Sig Edwards 
N. T. Edwin 
Gothard Edwin 
Ernest B. Eatherton 
Robert M. Eatherton 
Robert Eichler 
Loren Eichler 
Alden Erickson 
Geo. Escherlich 
Gust Ekdahl 
Lyn Escott 
Marcus Erickson 
Virgil Edgar 
J. E. Evans 
V. G. Edwards 
Cc. L. Edwards 
Ss. D. Edwards 
Dilla D. Evans 
Earl Esmay 
L. W. Eaton 
Eddy Bros 
Wm. H. Ernest 
& Sons 
G. P. Foster 
J. P. Frazee 
Walter Ferguson 
Geo. H. Frier 
Gale Funk 
Wm. Dwite Funk 
Fowler & Bober 
James Fowler 
Steve Feryanc 
Jens O. Floden 
Louis Frandsen 
Leonard Fitzgerald 
Carlos Fees 
Earl D. Ferguson 
Frank M. Ferguson 
Harry Frick 
Mike Fisher, Jr. 
Dora Fisher 
John Fisher 
Arthur Foxley 
L. T. Foxley 
Olaf Finsted 
Glenn Fink 
Oscar Fink 
Floyd Fees 
James Fox 
Alex Farquharson 
Clate Fralich 
Vernon Fairbanks 
Olof Funell 
Oscar Funell 
Oscar Fogelberg 
Ameal Fligg Estate 
J. O. Finney 
Wm. Friese 
Link Feltner 
R. L. Foster 
Ed. Fardig 
John Flaigg 
Louis Flaigg 
H. C. Franke 
Harry Fairbanks 
Meta Finger 
Herbert Felion 
E. B. Forrester 
Albert Fredlund 
Alice Frandsen 
Chas. W. Gray 
J. W. Gowan 
U. S. Goff 
Floyd Gilbert 
Gertrude Gilbert 
Freeman Gilbert 
Pat Ginter 
Frank S. Gale 
Grampre & Son 
Aanon Gunderson 
Pauline Greenwaldt 
Howard Greers 
H. B. Ginsbach, Jr. 
H. B. Ginsback, Sr. 
Alice Greenwaldt 
Chas. Grandt 
R. S. Goddard 
Alfred Good 
G. G. Goodrich 
James Goodwin 
Louis F. Grubl 
Mrs. F. A. Gammons 
Robert Getty 
W. L. Gorandt 
Godfrey & Spencer 
Harry Goddard 
Chris Graf 
Graf Bros. 
L. M. Graslie 
Harry Gerber 
Karl Greenwald 
Day Hoover 
M. E. Hafner 
Hafner Bros. 
Dewey Holdren 
Lloyd Heston 
L. J. Hollister 
Guy Harwood 
Iva Harwood 
Lee Harwood 
Lola Holt 
John Havrum 







DESERVES THE FINER FLAVOR 
OF MORNING MILX! 























Tastes Better 


Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 
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ITALITY.. 


EVERY STOCKMAN knows 
the importance of vitality in breeding 
stock. And every breeder knows the 
ration has a lot to do with it. Those who 
regularly use Cane Feed-Molasses praise it for 
“tonic” effects. It is rich in vitamins and min- 
erals* and each ton includes approximately 
1,000 Ibs. easily-digested sugars. x Cane Mo- 
lasses is an “appetizer” with the added advan- 
tages of low market cost and high feeding 
value (practically equal to grain.) x Also avail- 
able as an ingredient of “cake” and pellets for 
range and dry-lot feeding. * If your feed dealer 
cannot supply you, write to us. 

*Independent laboratory tests. See booklet. 


on Mh 
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CANE MOLASSES 


THE APPETIZING CARBOHYDRATE CONCENTRATE 
Free 


This 28-pg. 
illustrated 






ae 


MAIL COUPON, postcard or letter to... | 
The PACIFIC MOLASSES COMPANY, Ltd. 
215 Market Street, San Francisco, 5, Calif. 


II ccs scou5idunav cave occveeddeuakseveCasewauals@umascreeeconbaoenee | 

booklet... 

“Feeding for STUUR ict ccacs onsaxevchaudelodsosovGeenesbax tanevaveylapeiouateroveestane l 
Profit.’ , 
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W. A. Horton 
Frank Holtry 
Cecil Holtry 
Bernard Holtry 
John Herman 
Dutton Herman 
Mance Herman 
Elwood Herman 
J. A. Hayes 
Woodrow Hayes 
Harry Hogan Estate 
S. K. Hale 
Fred Hampton 
Martin A. Haines 
Gertrice Hinds 
Debs Hinds 
Willard Haines 
John Hoff, Jr. 
Otto Hoff 
Ralph Harper 
Vernon Holst 
Edith Horton 
Fred J. Hunter 
Ernest Holst 
R. O. Hice 
Lorne J. Humphrey 
Ida Haggart 
Ed Hobus 
Ed Harper 
Pete Hafner 
Merrill Hohen- 
berger 
reorge Hafner 
Lester Hafner 
Jerald Hubbard 
Theo, Holzworth 
A. J. Healey 
William Hoefer 
John Hoefer 
Gust Haivala 
Geo. Hendricks 
Larkin G. Humble 


Adam Hill 

Walter Harman 

Andrew Harman 
Estate 

A. L. Hough 

Luther Hill 

Preston Hill 

Helsten Bros. 

Joe Harvey 

Tom Haley 

Wm. Hafner 

Max Hohenberger 

Ray Howie 

Edwin Harris 

Cecil Hathaway 

Arlon Hamm 

Ray Hughes 

Edward Alavka 

Mark Hubbard 

Eli Hammontree 

Sadie M. Holtry 

Ludwig Hedstrom 

Cody Heston 

A. L. House 

Chas. Hart 

John Hutter 

Stella M, Harbeson 

Clarkson Harbeson 

Cc. H. Holmes 

Travis Harbeson 

Hendrickson Bros. 

Lawrence E. Ingalls 

Walter Ingalls 

J. E. Ireland 


Joe Isaacs & Joe Belle 


E. P. Isaacson 
Peter Johnson 
Fritz Judson 
Ed Janke 
Geo. D. Jones 
Luberta Jones 
O. M. Jerde 


G. I. Jorgensen 
Dallas H. Hordan 
L. B. Judson 
Alphie Johnson 
Vernon A. Johnson 
Walter Johnson 
Cc. Jaukkuri 
Mark Jensen 
Axel Johnson 
Frank Jacoby 
Geo. Jeffery 
Clarence B. Johnson 
Geo. J. Johnson 
Carl Jukkola 
Geo. O. Jesfjeld 
Chris Jensen 
Fred Jorensen 
Clara Jarvis 
Norman Jesfjeld 
R. C. Johnson 
Bud Jensen 

oO. W. Jensen 
James Jeffery 
Earl Jones 
Grinnell Johnson 
Ben P. Jensen 
Arthur Johnson 
Swan Kasola 
Peter Korwelt 
Kermit Kounvig 
Mitch Kulisich 
Matt Kuntz 
Henry W. Kunsman 
Ralph Kirk 
Harve L. Knuteson 
G. O. Kvernan 
Rikka Krause 
Orange Krause 
Geo. C. Krause 
John Killinen 
Roy King 

John B. Kari 


Rudolph Kolb 
Bill Kelley 
Louis Karinen 
P, G. Kilness 
Pete Kari 
Manda C. Knight 
Ted Ketelsen 
Nestor Kivimaski 
Chas. Kusima 
Ralph Killenen 
Josephine Herra 
Arthur Kok 
Alfred Kok 
Dean Kok 
Herman Kaubisch 
Agnes Kiley Estate 
Fred J. Kenstler 
Helene Knudson 
Harry Kast 
Wm. Killenen 
Homer Kinser 

S. Kari 
Rose Kenstler 
Toby Kindischi 
Oscar Kayras 
Joe Klien 
Louis Kopren 
Paul Kenstler 
Bertha Keil 
Howard Kasola 
Gretchen Karrels 
Robert Karrels 
I. Ketelsen 
Henry Kaubisch 
Mike Lahe 
Guy Livingston 
Victor Lemm 
R. D. Long 
Melvin Lee 
Paul Lehman 
Clarence E. Lewis 
Wilbur D. Liston 


John Lewis 
Oscar G. Larson 
A. T. Lyons & Son 
Einar Lund 
Dave Lungren 
Arvid Lempke 
Coney Lungren 
Manuel Lungren 
Floyd Loughlin 
Merril Lewis 
J. B. Lafayette 
Tom Lydon 
Alfred Lehman 
Steve E. Lessel- 
young 
Harrison Loupe 
Lyman & Lyman 
L. S. Lookabill 
Yerby Land 
Pauline Lale 
Alfred Lindell 
Eli Long 
Nick Lei 
Lockwood & Robbins 
Lakso Bros. 
Lars E. Larson 
Joe Lahe 
Henry Lakson 
Giphart Lei 
C. L. Le Febre 
Ed Lange 
Joe S. Lorenzo 
Henry Luft 
S. C. Lopez 
John Lewton 
C. J. Lee 
Geo. Lewton 
Rudolph Longpre 
Henry Lungren 
Geo Lickingteller 
Carl E. Lundgren 
Tom K. Loftsgaard 





Kermit Loftsgaard 
Paul Lamberton 
Fred Lamberton 
Ralph Le La Cheur 
Ed. W. McLennon 
John J. McKenna 
James McFarlane 
James McBride 
Mabel McGillivray 
J. B. MceGinnes 

A. H. McLellan 
Hughie McGillivray 
Earl McGill 

Joe McDonough 
Frank McCracken 
Donald McGillivray 
Floyd McGillivray 
McDermott Estate 
Emmett McDermott 
Justin McCarthy 
Dennis McCarthy 
E. P. McGuire 

D. J. McGuire 
Frank McFarland 


& Son 

Morell & John 
Stoddard 

Louis Maass 

Corbett Mackey 

Art Mauch 

G. W. Morsman 

John May 

Wm. Mohr 

LeRoy Mort & Beck- 
man Bros. 

Wm. Marty 

John Marty & 
Sherman Wells 
talph Mort 

ferman Mestmacher 

August Mestmacher 

A. G. Mayer 
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LOW COST 


CONFIDENTIAL 


For complete and ecnomical live- 


\\ 


Lo 


business with you. Wants ts make your livestock loans. 


JAIN RAIN or SHINE 


Through thick and thin, in good years and bad, in war or peace, there's a 
/ friendly Bank’ of America in your neighborhood. The manager wants to do 


He's ready to do business with you on the spot — without red tape and 
without fuss and feathers.  \ 


No matter where you "make a loan," you need a bank in which to deposit your 


money—a bank account on which to write your checks. And— 


Like thousands of other busy growers whose time is valuable, you'll find 
handier and quicker—and usually cheaper—to do your borrowing at the same 
place where you deposit your cash. What's more, you'll be building credit for 


stock financing, use your local 
Bank of America, or apply at 
the Livestock Loan Dept., 650 
So. Spring St., Los Angeles, or 
25 New Montgomery St., San 


Francisco. 


«<a 
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yourself—credit that you'll be proud to enjoy in the years ahead. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


TRUST AND 
SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


The National Wool Grower 
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Fred Z. Miller 
Wm. Marty & Sleeper 
Fred Millett 
Howard Millett 
J. R. Mackey 
Gust Mickelson 
Mickelson & Maud 
S. Potter 
Dave Meyer 
Benj. Morgan 
Fred Mix 
A. B. Mickelson 
Rudolph Mundil 
Harvey F. Moorehead 
Moorehead & Tesdale 
John S. Marx 
Harold Mikudik 
Harley Milner 
A. P. Mauer & 
Nick Lei 
Harold Mutchler 
John Mutchler 
H. M. Mann 
Arnt A. Miller 
John R. Martin 
Mundil & Anderson 
A. J. Marks 
Jesse Munyon 
Maguire Bros, 
Ray Marrs 
Robert Mowry 
Henry Miller 
Ed Mumford & 
Rip Vansickle 
Miller & Schmidt 
Bryon Mathews 
Ralph Milberg 
Elmer Milberg 
W. C. Milberg 
Oscar Milberg 
L. H. Murphy 
Lloyd Marcott 
Aug. Maass & 
Don Sherbon 
Billy A. Mason 
Ray C. Mason 
E. R. Miller 
Everett Munroe 
Murray Miller 
A. J, Marks 
Albert Montgomery 
John Mutchler 
Cecil E. Ness 
Ralph D. Nicholson 
T. O. Naa 
Edw. Newell 
Lyle Nelson 
D. H. Noltensmier 
F. W. Noltensmier 
Henry Nivala 
Joseph L. Nelson 
Wayne Nuzum 
Cc. B, Nuzum 
T. W. Nuzum 
Maurice Nelson 
Abner Nissen 
Fred F. Nelson 
James Nash 
Alex Norton 
Earl Oliver 
Ben J. Oliver 
Mabie J. Oliver 
Bill Olson 
Oscar Orwick 
Theo. Outka 
Elmer Orwick 
Anna C, Orwick 
Ted Olson 
Alfred Olson 
Jessie Olson 
Ed Oksol 
Tommy Olson 
William Oliver 
Henry Oliver 
Paul Oksol 
John O’Grady 
Freeman Overland 
Melvin J. Oja 
Paul Orth 
H. C. Orth 
W. F. Olson 
Roy Overland 
Max Peifer 
William Pratt 
Adam Pauley 
Ezra Pauley 
Jona J. Pauley 
Joe E. Price 
Opal Price 
Harvey Peterson 
Harley Price 
L. W. Palmer 
J. Riley Price 
Vern Palo 
Eugene Paklin 
John A. Penor 
Mamie Penor 
Cc. S. Penor 
G. E. Pellegrin 
Floyd Parker 
R. A, Price 
Simon Prestkvern 
Helen Petterson 
Maryalma Price 
Wm. Phillips 
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Ed C. Packer 
Robert J. Packer 
Wm. Patterson 
W. J. Patterson 
Pearson Bros. 
Hubbard Pratt 
Helmer Piekkola 
Axel Peterson 
Adam Pflaumer 
Carl O. Peterson 
Alvin Palo 

Fred Pope 
Rachel Persche 
Rudolph Persche 
Joe Persche & 

Frank Molk 
Warren Quinn 
Truman Quaal 
Emmett Quatier & 

Nina Fredrickson 
Quaal & Matt Sack 
Quall & Lyle Sack 
Robert Ross 
Christian Ruby 
Ralph Robbins 
Francis Rounds 
Jack Rathbun 
Philip Rounds 
Walter Rivers 
A. F. Reber 
L. Robbins & 

W. Rogers 
Felix Rittberger 
Otto Rittberger 
Jess Raymond 
Axel Rones 
Alwyn Rose 
Neal Rowett 
O. C. Roemerman 
Nestor Ruona 
Alfred Reder 
T. C. Renelt 
Hugo Reiche 
Chas. Russell 
Charles Rank 
Mrs. John Rickhardt 
John J. Riggs 
Paul Renelt 
Gene Roher 
Donald Reid 
Earl E. Remington 
Francis Remington 
Donald Remington 
Leslie Reid 
Jake Rottenbucher 
Oliver G. Rose 
James Reed & 

3ert Marx 
Geo. Reitz 
Clifford Rogers 
August Reitz 
Hans Rasmussen 
J. W. Reinhardt 
Edward Reinhardt 
Rob’t. & Wm. Rein- 

hardt 
R. F. Ruby 
Henry Riekki 
Lawrence Ross 
H. W. Ross 
Henry Reede 
Cecil Randall 
Ida Randall 
Oscar Reppen 
Geo. Seitz, Sr. 
Henry Smith 
Roy Sorenson 
Henry Scheneman 
E. E. Smeenk 
Smeenk & Karinen 
Tom Shannon 
Cyril Spencer 
Louis E. Schell 
Clark Spencer 
Ed Sigman 
John Stark 
Madge Saathoff 
Albert Schuelke 
Floyd Strong 
Geo. Shimp 
Geo. Sternad 
Emery. Sternad 
Stanley Stolt 
Cliff & Ruth Medin 
A. W. Steinhauer 
L. L. Storm 
Martin Sander 
Martin L. Strand 
Ivan Seymour 
A. M. Shaw 
Geo. Shipley 
Gerald Sterling 
Arthur Shoun 
Clyde Sundstrom 
John Sperle 
Tom Shaw 
L. R. Speed 
Carl A. Swenson 
Chas. Scofield 
Clifford Small 
Severin Snorteland 
H. L. Scofield 
Conrad Sletten 
H. Sletten 
Ralph E. Short 





MONCREIFFE 
CORRIEDALES AND HAMPSHIRES 


I have sold all my Corriedale ewes which were for sale dur- 
ing the present season. Will take orders for 1944. 


I have for sale Corriedale ram lambs, stud arid range, regis- 
tered or eligible for registry, at reasonable prices. 


Have kept only 150 extreme top stud Hampshire ewes from 
which to breed extra choice stud rams. 


POLO RANCH 


Malcolm Moncreiffe, Owner 
Frank Swenson, Shepherd and Manager 


BIG HORN, WYOMING 

















Three STRALOCH FARM Ram Lambs 


STRALOGH FARM HAMPSHIRES 
Stud and Range Rams 


More Weight—Less Time 


C. Harold Hopkins, Owner, Davis, California 


Nick Nicolson, Shepherd 

















Write For Our 


Special Winter Bulletin 
on the sheep market and outlook. 


With few lambs on wheat pasture 
this season, Kansas City will be an 
aggressive market on fed sheep and 
lambs. 


MARTIN, BLOMQUIST & LEE 
COMMISSION CO. 
Kansas City Stockyards 
Dick Wright & Clyde Eldridge, 
Sheep Salesmen 








CREDIT AVAILABLE 
for 
Sheepmen - Cattlemen 


Ala% 
INTEREST 
UTAH LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
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Safeway announces 


A NEW 
BUYING SE I-UP 


FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


We Safeway people are always trying to improve our ways of 
working with farmers. Now we've reorganized our buying operations 
to further increase our efficiency and serve farmers better 











Busy as you are today, it’s 
wise to give thought to 
making the best possible 
selling connections both 
now and for the long haul. 


With this in mind, you'll 
be interested in the recent 
step we have taken to fur- 
ther streamline our buying 
operations. Under this new 
plan, we’ve completely sep- 
arated our buying and dis- 
tributing functions. Each of 
our buying divisions is iden- 
tified by a distinctive name 
—each buys certain definite 
farm products for us. 


Bear in mind that these 
companies are all divisions 
of Safeway. This means 
they buy exclusively for 
Safeway retail stores. They 
do not collect or accept 
commissions, allowances 
or brokerage. 


Our Easwest ProduceCo., 
for instance, buys produce 
for sale in Safeway retail 
stores. Our Interstate Egg 
Co., specializes in eggs. Our 
Superior Cheese Co., in 
cheese. And so on. 


This set-up is more effi- 


cient for us—and it benefits 
you producers also. 


In the first place, the re- 
gional offices of these new 
companies are being located 
right in the areas where 
products we buy are grown. 











This gives producers a close 
personal contact with our 
buyers. You deal face-to- 
face instead of through long- 
distance transactions. 


Another important point 
—in many cases these com- 
panies operate receiving 
and packing sheds. You can 
deliver smaller quantities 


instead of having to make 


up car lots for shipment. 


And these Safeway com- 
panies all follow the long- 
established Safeway policy 





LAY AWAY A BOND TODAY 





of paying the farmer as 
much or more for his prod- 
uct as he can obtain else- 
where. Past, present and 
future, that’s our policy— 
and we’re proud of it. 





There’s always been a very 
good reason why we can af- 
ford to pay top prices. 


For 27 years the Safeway 
people have been improving 
methods of handling foods 
—cutting the cost of getting 
food from the farmer to the 
consumer. This greater effi- 
ciency has saved money to 
benefit grower and con- 
sumer alike. 


Today, the more efficient 
Safeway food distribution 
system is a great national as- 
set. In war or peace, every- 
body benefits by the straight- 
est possible road between 
producer and consumer. 


SAFEWAY 


The National Wool Grower 




















Robert Short 
Dean M. Sherwood 
P. M. Seieroe 
Andrew Seieroe 
Spurgeon & 
Vansickle 
Lewis Spurgeon 
Garfield Simons 
Melvine S. Shuck 
Ardell Simons 
Ernest Schroeder 
Lewis R. Simonds 
John Schmidt 
John Schick 
Sorenson & Wilcox 
Howard Sheridan 
Fred Sleep 
Sherman & Bovee 
Geo. Sundstrom 
Kenneth Sundstrom 
W. A. Smith 
Andrew Syverts 


Henry Scheneman, Jr. 
Henry Scheneman, Sr. 


Hubert Stonelake 
Gene Sullivan 

W. J. Sullivan 
Eliza Sullivan 
Seppala Bros. 
Thomas Seppala 
Sipila Bros. 
Ralph Smith 

W. O. Smith 

Roy Smith 

Jack Schaff 

\. G. Shoun 
Gottlieb Sinner 
\lex Sinner 
Harvey Springer 
vy Shaffer 

Lyle Smith 

Tom Shannon 
red Septka 
Jesse Saunders 
Elsworth Saunders 
John Schmidt 
Geo. Schar 

\. W. Simonds 
Albert Swenson 
Paul Sack 

Matt Sack 

Guido Soelzer 
Elaf Swanson 
Norman Swanson 
Fred Stallbaum 
Rudolph Schultz 
Guy Simons 
Wm. Sorenson 
Geo, Schmieg 
Lee Seieroe 
Harry Seieroe 

E. L. Schetnan 

\. J. Solum 
Irvin Solum 
Albert Shelstad 
Peter Sorensen 
Elbert Shoun 
Harold Shafer 
Orville Shoun 
Mark Simons 

Cc. J. Schroeder 

J. R. Starkey 
Leland Terril 
Glen Tryon 

Art Thibodeau 
Leon Tillery 

Pat Trainor 

G. Teague 
sdmond Tysdale 
A. R. Tanner 
Hans Thingelstad 
Victor Thurlow 
Timm & Clem Harris 
Fred Timm 
Wayne Tinnin 
Iver Thingelstad 
Josef Tobiska 
John R,. Thompson 
Frank Thorpe 

R. E. Tescher 
Waino Tilus 
John Tischler 
\lbert Thole 
Tysdale Bros. 
Dewey Tallaman 
B. Laumer 

G. H. Tobee 
Elizabeth Tobee 
James Thompson 
Mary Thompson 
Reine Tetrault 
Tennis Bros. 
Glenn L, Tifft 
Kenneth Tifft 
Henry Ulrich 
Dolly V. Uren 
Wm. Uren 

L. L. Vandarwarka 
V. W. Vandarwarka 
Vigil VanderBoom 
Clem Velder 
Pete Verhulst 
Ray Vader 

Oscar Vansickle 
Roy Vansickle 
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Julius Viken 
C, Vandenberg 
Gordon VanLoon 
Gilbert Vanwyk 
Peter Vanwyke 
Ole Viken 
Frank Van Slooten 
Robert Vobejda 
Joe Valloff 
Herbert Veal 
Willard Warren 
Warehouse 
Clifford Wildberger 
August Wildberger 
Floyd West 
Ilene M. Wilcox 
Roy Wood 
Bud Winchell 
Tolof Wilson 
Roy F. Wilson 
Henry Wilson 
H. F. White 
W. P. Williamson 
Garrett Williamson 
A. White 
H. B. Wright 
M. E, Weber 
Lonie Wilson 
Richard Weaver 
A. M. Walker 
Mrs. R. C. Willey 
Mayme Wulf 
Chas. E. Williams 
Russell Wilson 
Martin Williamson 
Wm. H. Williamson 
Arthur Wood 
Wesley Wood 
Wm. Weiss 
Marvin Wright 
Hugo Welter 
Frank Wald 
Glenn Wendt 
Frank Wendt 
Le Roy Webb 
Frank Wurning 
Chas. Weiss 
Henry Wahfeldt 
C. Wattawa & 
Dave Weimer 
talph Williamson 
Geo. D. Week 
Dean Woods 
F. F. West 
Harold Willrodt 
Elmer Weyer 
Merle Weyer 
Clyde Weyer 
Geo. Winkler 
John B. Walt 
Richard Woll 
Leonard Wilson 
Rodney Winkler 
Eugene Welter 
John W. Wuerzer 
Gerald Wetz 
L. C. Williamson 
Max M. Wetz 
Kenneth Wood 
Keith Wood 
Weaver Wells, 
Thomas 
Albert Waver 
Volmar Wetz 


-Louis Wilcox 


Nick Weyland 
Wm. Winkley 
Lena Weatherholdt 
Wendelin Wald 
Chas. Yoder 
Ernest Yahr 
Elmer Ypparila 
Francis Young 
S. H. Young 
John Yusko 
Wilbert Ypparila 
Wm. A.-Yuill 

F. J. Young 
Robert Young 

J. H. Yoder 
Eskil Youngberg 
Carl Zeigler 
Henry Zeestraten 


TEXAS 


Wm. Auld 

Mrs. Ara Anderson 
Wylie Alexander 
G. H. Ahrens 
Albert Appel, Sr. 
August Albrecht 
Clara Allison 

L. E. Arledge 
Lea Allison 

Geo. L. Aldwell 
R. W. Arnold 
Gilbert Anderegge 
Aldwell Brothers 
Doug Adams 

M. C. Bishop 

Pat Beasley 
Mark Barnett 
Alfred Bishop 

L. M. Bennett 





A. K. Bauerlein 
Coleman Babb 

J. G. Blackman 
John R. Bennett 
Adolph Bartel 

I. E. Baker 

Cc. J. Blair 

Chas, H. Bierschwale 
E. C. Beam 

H. C. Hartfield & Son 
J. H. Brown 

I. E. Bode 

W. G. Brown 

J. E. Bohnert 

J. G. Brite 

J. W. Brite 

B-W Ranch 
Lawton Blynn 

D. H. Cunningham 
James W. Conger 
Collins Coates 

i. A.. Clack 

Gene Cartledge 

J. M. Corder 

David S. Combs 
Sidney Clark 

B. R. Cauthorn 
Mrs, M. M. Crider 
Combs Cattle Co. 

N. B. Chaffin 

Jno. W. Carruthers 
Solon Crider 

Pat Cooper 

Tom R. Clemmons 
J. W. Chamberlain 
Mark Carruthers 
Davis & Eastman 
Ira Deaton 

B. W. Davis 

Jack & Roy Deaton 
Howard Davis 
Decie Ranch 

R. H. Davis 

T. L. & J. V. Dismukes 
Decie Brothers 
Herman Duenenberg 
Decker Brothers 
Donald Duncan 
Paul DeLorey 

J. C. Duncan 

S. W. Dismukes 
Thos. H. Espy 

H. D. Elsworth 
Tom Easterwood 
Espy-Vander Stucken 
H. C. Espy 

T. H. Eastman 

Ned B. Estes 

J, Wes x % 
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Rube M. Evans 
Easterwood & Young 
J. W. Friend 

Fred S. Frank 
Floyd & Peril 
Harold Friess 

Cc. G. Franks 


. Evans 





Mrs. Rose Finley & Sork. 


J. J. Fryar 
Chester Freasier 
Fowlkes Bros. 
R. D. Farish 
Joe Friend 
Fields & Johnson 
Fred Frank 
Gray Bros. 
Allen L. Gibson 
Charles Gregory 
Mrs, F. E. Griffin 
Cc. A. Goerth & Sons 
Mrs. J. D. Griggs 
O. W. Goss 
Carl Garrett 
W. G. Gulihur 
H-6 Pasture Co. 
Bryan Hunt 
Clarence Hord, Jr. 
L. H. Hicks 
E. Hatch 

ig e Henderson 

. B. Hudspeth, Jr. 
yz. C. Hill 
Arthur R. Henderson 
H. L. Hall 
G. A. & J. F. Humph- 

reys 
D. H. Hughes 
Floyd Hodges 
S. B. Henderson 
T. C. Hall 
H. P. Hyde 
Fred R. Hull & Son 
J. N. Holt 
T. A. Herring 
E. W. Hardgrave 
Thos. James 
E. V. Jarrett 
Cal Johnson 
Milton Jones 
L. E. Johnson 
R. D. Jones 
Lem Eriel Johnson 
L. E. Jungmickel 


Mrs. Harold Johnson 

Asa Jones 

City = Kerrville 

B. I. Klein 

Rg & Menges 

W. C. Klein 

Kerrville State 
Sanatorium 

Felix Klein 

D. H. Kirkland 

Alfred Kott 

Kirkland Estate 

Harry Karger 

Archie Lee 

Roy Leinweber 

Rankin Linn 

Perry J. Laas 

A. M. Lamb 

Frank Lane 

Langford Ranch 

H. J. Lowe 

Pearl Lee 

Moore Farm 

Mary J. Morriss 

A. I. Mills 

Ross Merritt 

E. B. Meeker 

W. B. MeMillan 

Dan Moran 

Sproul A. Morriss 

B. E. Mitchell 

Walter J. Merritt 

Earl Meeks 

W. N. McNealy 

W. W. McElroy 

M-O Ranch 

A. G. Morriss & Son 

E, E. Morriss 

Jess G. Miller 

A. E. Merritt 

R. E. Marable 

W. L. McGinley 

R. Hal Morriss 

Moker Farm 

Hal Morriss 

R. L. Miers 

Gatlen M. Merritt 

John A, Martin, Jr. 

Marvin MeMillan 


R 3. Nowlin 
R. G. Nance 
B. B. Noelke 
Bill Neal, Jr. 
Osc car Nowlin 
Roy Nowlin 
Cc. W. Orr 
W. S. Orr 


Dave Ogle 

W. M. Oliver 

M. R. Porter 
Mrs. Ola Peril 

Joe Parker 

A. M. Potter 

Rollie Peril 
Pecos Ranch Co, 

V. D. Powell 

A. B. Pfeiffer 

J. A. Peril 

Otto Pankrantz 
C. Pritchett 

. R. Pfeiffer 

. R. Peril 

CG. C. Parker 

A. M. Quenn 

R. J. Ross 

Bud Roark 
Albert Rees 

F. M. Roark 

Del Renfroe 
Guy S. Rachal 
Roger Rose 
Chas J. Rich 
Fritz Radeleff 
Mrs. L. M. Ross 
Richardson Bros. 
Aime W. Real 
Ed Suttles 
Eugene Stieler 
R. E. Stewart 
Jake L. Smith 

M. G. Shurley 
Mrs. W. L. Secor 
Dr. Henry Schwartze 
J. A. SyKes 
Mildred Storey 
Charlie Stone 
Joe W. Smith 

S. S. Shanklin 
N. M. Scott 
David Schmidt 
Stowers Ranch 
Raymond Stone 

B. J. Stewart 
George Skevington 
A. A, Shelton 

Carl Secrest 
Egmont Schulze 

Osear Strohacher 
Adolf Stieler 

Camp Stewart 

B. L. Smith 

L. E. Sikes 

Mrs. J. O. Secrest 

H. C. Schumacher 

J. E. Taylor 


ou 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








R. Hi. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 

















A SHEEP RANCH 
WANTED 


I want to buy a sheep ranch with 
range land adjoining. Please give 

omplete description in your an- 
swer. 

Address: BOX X 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 














AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 


The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite, President 
W. L. Henning, Secretary 
State College, Pa. 








SUFFOLK SHEEP 


For more pounds of lamb in less time use 
a Suffolk ram. For literature and list of 
breeders, write the 

NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 
C. A. Williams, Secretary 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


’ Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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W. M. Taylor 

Bob Turner 

Mrs. Fannie Thomp- 
son 

Joe G. Turner 

Asa Tomlinson 

Fred Turner 

Townsend Bros. 

Doe Turk 

Alfred & Erma 
Trushel 

O. T. Wienecke 

Bodo Wiedenfeld 

West & Carson 

J. D. Weaver 

F. G. Walker 

H. L. Winfield 


Andy White 

Ben L. & Nannie 
Wheat 

Mrs, Elizabeth Welch 

Hollan Walker 

R. O. Wood 

Wesley White 

Gus D. Wheat 

Paul Wendler 

Ralph Walsh 

Eugene White 

Albert Wiedenfeld 

J. N. West 


Fred Ware 
J. F. Yoas 
Mrs. E. S. Young 


WYOMING 


Wm. Atkinson 
R. A. Allen 
W. B. Brock 
John E. Bauman 
Wm, Bowie 
Vincent Bennion 
George A. Bergren 
Harlie Cosner 
Cokeville Land & 
Livestock Co. 
Jonn Cheesbrough 
I. Christensen 
Cc. A. David 
Peter J. Etchemendy 
John Ellis 
Freeland Livestock 
Company 
Heward Brothers 
E. P. Heald 
R. T. Helvey 
Mark W. Hirsig 
Thomas Hogg 
H. F, Bar Ranch 
John Jamieson 
Wm. Kyne 
Arthur Linden 
Wm. Logan 


Larson 
Lindsey & Lindsey 
Mart Madsen Sheep 
Company 
A. D. Macfarlane 
Orlando McIntire 
Lewis C. Mills 
R. B. Marquis 
John Miller 
Ollie Newton 
W. P. Parks 
S. H. Quick 
John G. Ringdahl 
Rasmussen Sheep Co. 
Arthur E. Robinson 
Carl R. Schmidt 
Schlautman Bros. 
John Stirton 
Norman E. Strom 
Leroy Smith 
Antonio Sousa Silva 
Fay Saunders 
Ed Sutton & Son 
Two Dot Livestock 
Company 
Peter Urrizaga 
¥. . Wolfskill 


Wm. Lewis W. Wall 
Peter & Richard Ww 4 Livestock Co. 





INCOME TAX RULING 


The ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on methods of valuing livestock for 
income tax purposes will be ready for pre- 
sentation to the livestockmen at the annual 
meeting of the American National Livestock 
Association in Denver on January 13 and of 
the National Wool Growers Association in 
the same city on January 24-26. The Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue for that district 
will handle the matter at both meetings, it 
is expected. 


Hampshire Meeting 


"THE 54th annual meeting of the 

American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation was held in Chicago on No- 
vember 30, 1943, at the Stock Yards 
Inn. The Secretary reported 517 new 
membership applications for the year 
originating in 39 different states; more 
transfers by some 2,000 than ever be- 
fore, and about the same number of 
registrations as in 1942. 

To fill expiring terms in the Board 
of Directors, W. F. Glenn of Colorado 
for District 6; Dr. H. C. Gardiner of 
Montana, for District 3; and C. Harold 
Hopkins of California, for District 1, 
were elected. That board, also meeting 
on November 30 with a complete mem- 
bership in attendance, elected Mr. 
Glenn as president; L. T. Dwyer of 
Indiana as vice-president, and Helen 
Tyler Belote as secretary-treasurer. 

The American Hampshire Sheep As- 


52 


sociation has been conducting a special 
advertising program during the past 
year. Mr. Dwyer, as chairman of the 
committee handling that program, stat- 
ed that the committee had attempted to 
allocate the funds appropriated by using 
the most money in the states which reg- 
istered the most Hampshires. National 
papers, he said, had been used in addi- 
tion to most local farm journals and the 
trade papers. The aim of the program 
is to sell the idea of Hampshire sheep as 
a breed. An ample appropriation was 
made by the association to continue the 
advertising campaign in 1944. President 
Glenn asked the same men to serve on 
the committee again: Mr. Dwyer, chair- 
man; L. T. Holbert, and MacMillan 
Hoopes. 

The association also voted a moder- 
ate sum to be used in promoting Hamp- 
shire sheep through combination show- 
sales for each district. The money so 
appropriated is to be used according to 
the best judgment of the director of 
each district with the approval of the 
executive committee. The investment 
of $10,000.00 in United States War 
Bonds in 1944 was also authorized. 

On motion of Dr. H. C. Gardiner, who 
spoke of the value of the work of the 





National Wool Growers Association tc 
the sheepmen generally, the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association voted a 
contribution of $1,000 to that associa- 
tion. 

Helen Tyler Belote 


Farm Wage Control 


HE War Food Administrator, accord- 

ing to an announcement made by Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Stabi- 
lization (Fred M. Vinson) on December 
10, has jurisdiction over all wages of 
agricultural labor and over salaries of 
agricultural laborers of $5,000 per an- 
num and less. Wages and salaries for 
agricultural labor above $2400 remain 
frozen and cannot be increased without 
prior approval of the War Food Ad- 
ministrator. Increases may be made up 
to that figure without prior approval, 
unless specific wage ceilings have been 
established. When or if ceilings are set 
up, no payments can be made above 
them even though an employer has been 
making higher ones. No reductions can 
be made in the wages or salaries for any 
particular work below the highest wag- 
es paid between January 1 and Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. 
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MENTE WOOL BAGS 
AGAIN 
THIS SEASON! 





‘It’s a matter for solid satisfaction to see that the ‘Boss’ knows 
MENTE WOOL BAGS have an extra something!” 


That “extra something” — spun of experience, the best 
machines in this or any other nation’s money, service-minded 
management, great purchasing power and “know-how” and the 
good repute developed in over half a century of business. Our 
plants are ideally located for quickly serving every wool growing 
region efficiently and economically. 


This is just the time to talk about Wool Bags, your MENTE 
WOOL BAGS! For every machine must do the work of two; pro- 














duction schedules have to be laid out. We are determined that you 
be served. You can help by writing for quotations, now! How many 
bags? What size? What delivery? We will quote at once, and will 
appreciate the opportunity. 


*& WHEN BETTER WOOL BAGS ARE * 
%*& MADE MENTE WILL MAKE THEM! * 


ENTE & CO., INC. 


|. T. RHEA, President 


Established for Today and Tomorrow, 58 Years Ago! 


M 





NEW ORLEANS * HOUSTON * SAVANNAH 















































RURAL AMERICL AT WAR 


On; 
Vrersn > 


The opening paragrap- wt the resolutions adopted at 
the recent convention of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration states: 


“Rural America, aided by Divine Providence, has 
achieved during the past year a record of production 
of food and fiber vital to the war. The farm families 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation are proud of 
this accomplishment attained under unprecedented 
stress and difficulty. Fully aware of the long, hard 
fight that yet must come before final victory, Rural 
America is again prepared with toil and sweat to ex- 
tract from the good earth in another year the huge 
supply of farm products indispensable to our fighting 
armies and our fighting peoples.” 


In this effort the farmers of America have solidly be- 
hind them the system of open competitive central livestock 
markets which permit them to put a maximum of effort 
into production and a minimum into the problems of mar- 
keting. The Chicago Union Stock Yard for nearly 80 
years has been efficiently serving the producers of livestock 
and can be counted upon to continue to merit their confi- 
dence and support in the years to come. 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 























